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EITBRATURB. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF THE 
Monarchs of Great Britain. 


We this day commence the delivery to our subscribers, of our promised view 
of this most princely edifice ; and whether the contemplation of it call back re- 
oollections of localities, of British magnificence, or of the great public events 
with which its history is connected, still in each case there is enough to cause 
strong ard grateful emotions in our hearts, and sentiments of honest pride to 
rise up within us. Winpsor Castie! This name, uttered in the remotest 
corner of the earth, where dwells a native Briton, and calling up all the fondest 
associations of Fatherland, finds an echo in the heart, and the perliaps uncon- 
scious response of each hearer, is “‘ Peace be within thy walls, and plenteous- 
ness within thy palaces!” This name,which conjures up, in the memory of thou- 
sands, the idea of the venerable monarch, the pattern of every social virtue, the 
religious head of, and the sincere worshipper in the national church, the beloved 
both as man and as king, the highest in the ranks of earthly beings, yet the meek 
and suffering mortal in all the keenest afflictions which are the lot of humanity ! 
Windsor Castle !—which from the magnificence and taste of its Royal owners, 

ie destined to be the chosen abode of their descendants throughout many 
generations ! 

But some general description is necessary to many other thousands who have 
never had opportunity to see, orto know much of this royal habitation ; we shall 
therefore give afew particulars which may serve at once to explain the plate 
and be a concise history of the edifice. 

Windsor Castle is situated on an eminence which gives an uncommonly com- 
——e view. Jt was built by William the Conqueror, at the distance of about 
one and a half mile from what is now termed Old Windsor, a town in Berk- 
shire ; that whieh is now well known as the Borough of Windsor, is more pro- 





perly New Windsor, a place which has gradually grown up in the vicinity of | 


the Castle, and extends along the western side of it. The view before the 
reader is the exterior of the southern side of the grand quadrangle or upper 
ward, the round Tower, and the rear of that part of the Lower Ward which is 
called the lodges of the Poor Knights of Windsor ; the entrance to the Lower 
Ward being through the large gate -way on the left of the engraving, and the 
public entrance to the royal residence itself being up the avenue on which the 
cavalry are placed. It is hardly possible to imagine a more pleasing panoramic 
scene than that which is presented from the roof of the Round Tower, compre- 
hending, as it does, by far the greater part of the area of twelve counties, all 
rich in cultivation, laid out with regularity, exhibiting all the delightful vicissi- 
tudes of hill and dale, wood and water, cornfield and meadow, magnificent man- 


population upon the arjacent roads, in short all that charm the eye, move the 
heart, and give a glorious picture of great, refined, glorious England. 

The area of Windsor Castle is upwards of twelve acres, exclusive of the 
terraces, and the circumference is about 4200 feet, or nearly amile; the length 
of the great quadrangle, from east to west is 1480 feet. It has been conjectur- 
ed with considerable ground of truth, that the name “ Windsor” owes its ori- 


gin to the very great ** winding” or sinuosity of the river Thames in this parti- 
cular part of its course. 


im any other part. The word itself is Saxon, which strengthens the supposi 
tion. 

- : re ie 

The distance of Windsor Castle from the metropolis is about twenty-two 
miles, along @ road almost as level as a bowling green, and with only just a suf- 


ficient number of deviations from a straight line to prevent a monotonous sensa- 


tion in the traveller; yet ¢hat would otherwise be much relieved by the number | 
ef beautiful, populous, or busy places that intervene in that short distance, and | 


by the innumerable carriages of pleasure, or of burthen, which throng the road 
The northern side of the quadrangle and the Round Tower are the only por- 
tions to which general visitors have access. Inthe former are the State apart- 
ments, among which is the “ Hall of St. George,” ‘ The Guard Room,” “ The 
Ball Room,” “The Waterloo Gallery,” and several ante-rooms and other 
apartments of a public nature. Of the latter the most remarkable objects are a 
very curious armory, and the splendid scene from the top, which we have before 
described. At the North East corner of the quadrangle is a small tower which 
forms the entrance for her Majesty's visitors ; the East side of the quadrangle 
and the tower at the South East corner—which last is the extreme right of the 
building in the engraving—are the private apartments of the Queen. The Round 
Tower stands on the west of the quadrangle, and, with its precincts constitutes 
the middle ward ; and bevond this, westerly, is the lower ward, which includes 
St. George’s Chapel, the residences of the Dean, Canons, and cther ecclesias- 
tical officers, those of the Poor Knights of Windsor,&c. The Southern side of the 
great Quadrangle, until of late years did not present anything remarkable either 
to the view, or connected with national interest, but the improvements effected 
by Sir J. Wyattville have altogether changed its character; of these we shall 
speak presently. It was in this quadrangle,on a scaffold erected for the purpose, 
that the celebrated appeal of Henry, Duke of Hereford, afterwards Kinz Henry 
IV, against the Duke of Norfolk, of high treason on the part of the latter, was 
heard by King Richard II. This has been so beautifully given, in all the furmal- 
ities of the time as well as in poetical language, by our immortal Shakspere 
in the beginning of his play of Richard II., that we cannot refrain from referring 
it to our readers’ attention. : 
One of the glories of this magnificent castle is the Terrace, which extends 
along the northern, eastern, and part of the southern fronts.‘ As the quadrangle 
and terrace cover twelve acres of ground, the latter is in length nearly 1900 


feet, perhaps at once the longest and widest in dimension, and the richest in | 


scenery, of any in the whole world. The north terrace, as it is called for dis- 


tinction’s sake, is open to the pubdiic at all times, under the restriction of decent | 


deportment, «c., and the continuation alot g the eastern side is permitted under 
similar restrictions on Saturdays and Sundays. Here two military bands play 
by turns atdistance from each other, whilst groups stroll about from one band to 
the other, or enjoy the unequalled scene before them. The terraces are conside- 
rably above the level of the Park in which the castle stands, and on the north side 
paiticularly, there is a descent sheer and deep, admitting the Thames, now a 
small romantic, but deep river, almost to wash the foundation of the building, 
and preseuting, on its opposite bank = 
“Green Eton—soft abode of every muse.” 

This trascendently charming north terrace was laid by Queen Elizabeth, and was 
a favourite promenade with her Majesty and the ladies of her court. 

We have already stated that Windsor Castle was built in the reign of the 
Conqueror; Henry I. enlarged it, and history informs us that it soon becomes a 
highly important fortress. The permission given by Stephen to the Barons to 
build castles on their estates, made them audacious 


In their bearing and form! 
dable in insubordination ; 


and the commandin 


: 2 position of Windsor Castle made 
it highly advantageous forthe monarch to avail himself of it when endeavouring 
te settle disturbances, or defend himself against a rebellious and hauchty nobt 
lity. Parliaments have been held there, and King John found there a tem 
porary refuge from his exasperated baror Edward III., one of Ex g! 


snd’3am 


The Thames, indeed, has this characteristic from its | 
source to its embouchure, but it is certainly more remarkable hereabouts than | 


| distinguished Kings, was born there, and to him the castle is greatly indebted for 
| many important improvements, embellishments, and institutions. The original 
plan of the building is now no more, and the basis of that which now exis's 
was projected and greatly carried out by this last named monarch. The archi- 
tect, or at least the director of the works was the celebrated bishop of Winches- 
ter, William of Wykeham, and, considering the times and the state of society, 
| here is proof of that prelate’s great industry and zeal. 

the Garter was instituted, and Edward caused the chapel to be new-erected espe- 
| cially for the purposes of the institution. The magnificent chapel now in existence 
is built upon the site of the original one; but the latter was not commenced be- 
fore the reign of Edward IV., nor finished before that of Henry VIII. 

The amiable and unfortunate Henry VI. was born here also ; he who was 
in his infancy crowned monarch of both England and France, and was doomed to 
be afterwards the very shuttlecock of fortune, the antithesis of his valiant fa- 
ther, of which two Shakspere relates the popular prophecy of the time, that 

“Henry, born of Monmouth, should win all, 
And Henry, born of Windsor, should Jose all.” 

The castle ceased to be the abode of Royalty during the disastrous years in 
which Charles I. and his parliament waged their shocking wars, and during the 
time of the Protectorate. Cromwell himself was partial to it, but his career was 
only short. Ounce more it owneda kingly presence in Charles II., who took an 
intense liking to Windsor Castle, and spent immense sums in that which he con- 
sidered beautifying and adorning it, but which a subsequent age has condemned 
as unworthy of encomium. Among the flatteries of the venal artists,perhaps the 
most revolting is that of Verrio, who represents in one of the painted ceilings— 
grand works ve adinit, in themselves—the apotheosis of the laughier-laughing 
Charles! Every room presented in its decorations some nauseous flattery of 
this most licentious of monarchs; and it was reserved for his late majesty 
George IV., to have the state apartments adorned with specimens of a nobler 
description. It was inthe reign Charles II. that the terrace was continued to its 
present extent. 

The alterations and the so-called improvements made by Charles II. were 
upon a must expensive scale ; he entirely changed the form of the upper court, 
rendered the windows r: gular and enlarged them, and added very largely to the 
number of masterly paiutings in the apartments. There was one room in par- 
ticular, popularly known as the “ Room of King Charles’ Beauties ” on which 
the walls were every where decorated with portraits of the most celebrated ladies 








long continued to be a favorite with both visitors and artists ; the paintings we 
believe have been taken from thence since the projection of the late improve- 
| inents at Windsor Castle, and are now to be seen at Hampton Court Palace. 

| Frem the time of Charles II. the castle may be considered as a permanent 
| favorite with its royal owners. Queen Anne lived there much; and although 


| George I. and George II. spent but little of their time there, it may be ac- | 
| counted for by the consideration that both these princes were occupied much, | 
' 

{ 

| 


either in the field or in their German dominions. George III. lived many years 
in a small huuse near the Castle, called the Lower Lodge, and his Queen Char- 
| lotte had her jointure house of Frogmore at a distance, not exceeding a mile ; 


| altogether a resident in the castle; and tradition will long continue its stories of 
the benevolent kindness, the unaffected simplicity of manners and habits, and 
| the harmleas peculiarities, which served but to endear him the more to those who 
| dwelt about him or served him. 
| Atlength,in the reign of His late Majesty Geo. IV., the King determined upon 
| pruning all the excrescenses of the architecture, all the foolish or barbarous em- 
| bellishments, all that deformed this princely residence, and rendering it by art that 
for which it had been fitted by nature,—the admiration of strangers and the fit 
abode of the greatest potentate on earth. To this end large parliamentary 
| grants were liberally made, Mr. Wyatt (afterwards Sir Jeffrey Wyattville), an 
| architect of acknowledged taste and experience,was placed at the head of works, 
| and the present splendid editice is the result. Much has been done by Sir Jef- 
| frey, in all parts of the Upper Ward, but his labors have been mainly on the 
| South side of the Quadrangle. A splendid Gateway is erected at the centre of 
| this side with apartments over it for the proper attendants ; it is likewise flanked 
| by two towers called the York Tower and the Lancaster Tower,and from thence, 
immediately in a southern dire ction,sweeps a road extending several miles with- 
out an angle, and passing between rows of Elms, some of which may have wit- 
nessed the Reformation 
The Round Tower, over which at all times through the day waves the Imperial 

Standard of Britain, is rather remarkable for the associations it calls up than for 
anything curious contained in it. In this building resided John, King of France, 
the prisoner of Edward the Black Prince, and David, King of Scotland, the 
prisoner of Phillippa Queen of England, both those roya! prisoners being fellow- 
captives, both enjoying the hospitality and the surveillance of our Edward III., 
| —a military glory which no other nation can boast, and such as might justly ensue 

from the fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Nevils’ Cross. The Tower has, it is 
| true, other reminiscences, but they are not so connected with England’s Glory ; 
| for instance the first King James of Scotland was here detained a prisoner for 
eighteen years, at a period anterior to that of the David above mentioned,and the 
| story of a romantic attachment, afterwards royally made good, had here its rise 

Whilst reflecting upon this,one is insensibly led into a reflection of the unhappy 
fate which befell subsequently all the successive descendants of that James, 
until the final extinction of the line of Stuart. The ascent, from the foot of 
the round Tower to the upper apartments is by a flight of one hundred stone 
steps, and a piece of cannon is planted at the head of the flight ; there are like- 
wise seventeen pieces of ordnance amounted round the curtin of the Tower, 
which is now the only battery round the castle. Formerly the Tower had a 
deep moat round it, and a drawbridge to admit to the interior; the moat is in a 
great measure filled up, and the remainder is a beautifu! flower garden. 


| Chapel of St. George, to which we have already alluded, and which was com- 
| pleted in its present gorgeous yet tasteful style in the reign of Henry VIII. 
| The choir is a pure but elaborately wrought gothic structure, containing stalls 
for the Knights of the Garter, over which are hung their respective banners, 
| heimets, and swords, and against the pannels of which are fastened plates of 
| arms and quarterings of the ‘Knights who have successively enjoyed the several 
Many of the monuments of the English Kings are here, and here is the 
| celebrated cenotaph of the lamented Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Re- 
| gent, afterwards King George IV. 
| stained glass from designs by the late B. West, Esq., P. R. A. who enjoyed a 
| high degree of royal favor at one period of his life, notwithstanding his Ameri- 
| can origin; and here also isa fine picture of ‘* The Last Supper,” by the same 
| artist. In this chapel is the tomb, in steel or wrought Iron, of Edward 1\ 
| most exquisitely executed by Quentin Matzys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp, 
whose celebrated painting of “*’The Two Misers,” isevery where known and 
| admired. Atthe east end of the Chapel is the Royal vault where are Jeposit- 
ed the Remains of George III., his consort Queen Charlotte, and the greater 


| stalls. 


| number of their deceased descendants. The entrance to thie Chapel yard of St 
George’s Chapel is through the gateway seen on the extreme left of the plate 
and there begin also the residences of the ** Poor Knights of Windsor.” ‘The 
back of which reach in the line towards the Round Tower. ‘These “ poor 
Knights” are generally superannuated, military officers of long service and with- 
out private means bey ond their half pay. ‘The orderhas been of long stancing, 
being instituted by Edward il] , about the same time as the Order of t (sar 
| ter, thgr number was originally twenty-six, to correspond with | of the 
| Garter, but there ere now not mure than eighteen ‘J stitution 
gave rise in the year 1728, to a benevolent bequest by Mr. S el 


In this reign the Order of 


in that monvarch’s court, painted in the best style of Sir Peter Lely, and which | 


. | but in the latter years of that venerable monarch’s long reign, he was nearly or | 
sions, elegant villas, snug and complete farm houses and offices, a moving | 


The lower ward is highly interesting to the visitor; for firstly here stands the | 


The windows ere beautifully enriched with | 





Travers,who largely endowed an institution for the benefit of poor Naval Knights, 
being Lieutenants in the Naval Service. These latter are, by the rules, subject 
to the same duties and regulations as their more ancient military brethren, but 
the Naval Knights are provided for on a more liberal scale. 

We may here properly particularize more largely the Collegiate chapel of St. 
George. ‘Itis,’”’ says Britton, the antiquarian, ‘ the largest in size, the most 
chaste and elegant in architectural style and character, and the most diversified 
in arrangement, of the three Royal Chapels of England.” The design and struc- 
ture are of different styles, although essentially gothic throughout, and particu- 
lar parts may be attributed, with tolerable accuracy, to different reigns, from that 
of Henry III., to that of Henry VIII. But it was the first Henry, youngest 
son of the Conqueror, who caused the orginal chapel tobe erected. 

It would be an easy and a pleasant, although almost an endless task to dilate 
here on the particulars of the surrounding country, and the numerous remarka- 
ble spots which from hence are ‘‘ within the ken.” That noble seat of learning 
Eron Cot.ees, is so near that it may be almost considered associated with the 
princely towers of Windsor, more especially when it is recollected that to an 
English King—the amiadle, but too weak, Henry VI.—that institution owes its 
origin. The noble domain of Stoke is close by,where resided the British legal lu- 
minary,Sir Edward Coke,where also reposes the poet Gray, near the place where 
he is supposed to have pondered over his ‘‘ Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,” and near also to the spot which gave rise to his beautiful ‘* Ode on a dis- 
tant prospect of Eton College.” Here also is Salt Hill, a place of many warm 
recollections ; and to these many more might be added, but time and distance 
take much from the vividness of recollection, and much perchance might lack in- 
terest in the minds of the readers: we must content ourselves, therefore, with 


having given some little assistance towards a due understanding of the plate 
which we now present. 





—EEE 
WINSLOW'S ANATOMY OF SUICIDE.* 
The first chapters of this work are occupied with instances of suicide among 
| the Greeks and Romans, and with extracts from their laws, which are certainly 
of moment, as showing it was, under most circumstances, stigmatized as infa- 
mous, and exposed the criminal, for so he was regarded, to such ignominy as so- 
ciety had the power ofinflicting. It would, however, appear, that these punish- 
ments were rarely inflicted, and the fact of such enact ments is chiefly valuable 
as disproving the assertion so often made, that a man’s life was regarded by the 
ancients as his own, and that he might live ordie ashe pleased. In some 
parts of the Roman empire the magistrate had the power of granting, or reiu- 
sing permission to commit suicide. If the decision was against the applicant, 
and Le persisted in his purpose, the body was buried with circumstances of in- 
sult ané@yamiliatior. In a later period, the laws of Justinian made a distinction 
| between the suicide of those weary of life, and That of those who, being 
of crime, sought to escape its consequences by self-murder, If the crime was 
one, the conviction of which would have been attended with confiscation of pro- 
perty, the fact of self-murder was regarded as equivalent to a confession of the 
cffence charged, and the property of the deceased became forfeited to the state. 
| If, however, the heirs were disposed to dispute this inference, they had a right 
| to have the cause tried, as if the deceased were still living. Inthe Roman law, 
. distinction was also made between the suicide of a soldier and a private citi- 
zen. If asoldier attempted suicide, he was tried, and if convicted, punished 
with death. Insanity, or grief amounting to melanchoiy madness, was the only 
defence that could avail him, and even where this defence availed, he was dis- 
missed the service with disgrace. It would seem, however, from this distine- 
tion made between the suldier and the citizen, that there was something of a re- 
cognised right in the latter case. at least, that society felt its power unequal to 
deal with the evil The laws of Thebes deprived the suicide of funeral rites. 
In Athens, the hand of the self-murderer was cut off from the body, and buried 
apart from it. ‘* The hand,” said their law, * was a traitor to the body.” The 
snicide was classed ‘* with the public or private enemy ; with the traitor or con- 
spirator against his country; with the tyrant; the sacrilegious wretch, and 
such grievous offenders whose punishment was impalement alive on a cross.” f 
The fact seems to be, that in earlier and better times, before false philosophy 
and luxury had, as effect and cause, corrupted the minds of the ancient nations, 
the instances of such a crime were rare. When it became frequent, the impo- 
tence of all laws to deal with the unconscious remains of one who had thus fled 
from human duties and froin human jurisdiction, could not be felt. The cruelty 
and injustice of plundering and disgracing the innocent children of a self-willed 
or insane man was acknowledged, and though the letter of such laws as we 
| have quoted, existed, they were all but obsolete. In fact, the narratives of Ly 
| curgus and Cato, and a hundred others, would be unintelligible,did the language 
of theirlaws in any degree express the feelings of Greece or Rome. There 
are passages in Plato, where he seeks to impress it as a moral obligation on 
persons conscious of crimes which society has no adequate means of punishing, 
| to starve themselves to death, or find some other means of relieving society 
from their presence. Suicide in such a case as this, was, in fact, the execution 
of a sentence tacitly pronounced. The language of bravado which is now and 
then ascribed to the ancients as justifying the act, did not express the feeling of 
antiquity on the subject. It was regarded in the most pardonable cases, as a 
| proof of idiocy or effeminacy ; a weakness to be compassionated, not an exam- 
ple to be admired. Virgil places the slayers of themselves among the less guil- 
ty soulz whom Amneas meets in the entrance of hell. 
| * Proxima deinde tenent masti loca qui sibi Jetum, 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque persoi 
} Projecere animas. Quatn vellen: wthere in alto, 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! 
Fas obstat, tristique palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat—et novies Styx interfusa coercet.” 





‘The next in place end punishment are they 

Who prodigally throw their lives away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborn their fate ; 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live ; 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital air. 

But fate forbids, the Stygian floods oppose, 

And with nine circling streams the captive souls incluse.’ 
Drypen. 

| Dryden's translation of the passage is diffuse, bat, like every thing of Dry- 

den’s, spirited. Itis, however, throughout inaccurate ; but with its inaccuracy, 

| we are at present no further concerned than to observe, that the thought of pu- 

nishment is not in the original,and indeed appears to be contradicted by the word 

Nothing can be better than Dry The dectrines of 

| the stores on the subject, were in contrast with the general tone of feeling of 

| the people; and though there is ev e enough of their sincerity, we think 


| ensontes ens second tine. 








that they have not succeeded in making a plausible case, even examining the 
| question on their own principles. Pliny the younger, lamenting the death of 
’ | Rufus, speaks a language more true to nat whe n he says—** He is dead— 
| dead by his own, hand—whicl increases grief to agony ; for that is the 
| mest lamentable ki.d of death, which neither proceeds from nature nor from 
fate.” 
A misunderstood | from Epictetus is often quoted, t ) prove that he, 
with the rest of the stvics, t tht suicide jnstifiable—‘ When a man Is 
* The Anatom licide, By F. Winslow, M.R. C.S., Lon lon 
; . Vee 
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‘ 
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weary of playing his part, he may be comforted with remembering that the door 
isopen.” {t is manifest from a comparison with other parts of his works, that 
‘the meaning of the door being open, is not that we may go out wher. we please, 


at that from the fact of human life being sbort, it cannot be long before we are 
called out. ‘ Let us wait God’s leisure to deliver us from enraged tyrants, 
chen he gives the signal, then march out to him,”’ is his unequivocal language 
in another remarkable passage : and again, “‘ How ridiculous it is to suppose, 
that a man ought not rather to be cut in pieces than desert the post which his 
general hath fixed him in, and toimagine ourselves at liberty to quit the post 
which God hath set us in whenever we please.” ‘The general language of the 
stoics, however, it must be admitted, is favourable to suicide. 

There are few incidents told of Napoleon, that more strikingly illustrate his 
practical good sense, than Warden's account of a coriversation with him on this 
subject. There is reason to believe, that after the battle of Moscow, Bona- 
parte made an unsuccessful attempt to destroy himself by poison; if this was 
#0, he had, at the time of which Warden speaks, recovered his usual healthy 
tone of mind. Alluding to the repeated comments of the English newspapers, 
that he ought not to have survived his fate, he calmly added—* No, no; I 
have not enough of the Roman in me to destroy myself ; suicide is a crime 
the most revolting to my feelings ; nor does any reason present itself to my 
mind, by which it can be justified. It certainly originates in that species of 
fear which we denominate *‘ poltronnerie ;’ for what claim can that man have 
to courage, who trembles at the frowns of fortune. ‘True heroism consists in 
becoming superior to the ills of life, in whatever shape they may challenge 
him tothe combat.” ‘If Marius had slain himself in the marshes of Miutur- 
na, he never would have stood the seventh time for consul.” On another oc- 
-casion he said—“T have been a diligent student of the English language ; I 
now read your newspapers with ease, and must own that they afford me no in- 
considerable amusement. They are occasionally inconsistent, aud sometimes 


Che Albion. 


could not remove it. A surgeon of the town, with two assistants, came, and 
after seeing the wounc, gave it as their opinion that it was ible fur him to 
recover, and by the assistance of some powerful soldiers holding him, they 
dressed the wound. His clothes were then cut off, and he was carried down 
stairs into another room. During this operation he coughed violently ; but whe- 
ther naturally or by design, to make his wound worse, was not ascertained. It 
had, however, the effect of setting his wound bleeding again, and the dressing 
was obliged to be repeated. 

“ The sequel of this distressing case was of an equally melancholy character. 

“ Poor Mr. Bradbury was standing close to the unfortunate young man when 
he committed the sudden attempt upon his own life. The horror of the aet, 
and the shocking appearance of his lacerated throat, the blood from which 
flowed out upon Mr. Bradbury—in short, this heart-rending result of the pre- 
vious agitation and discovery, acted upon the sensibility of Mr. Bradbury to 
such an extentas to deprive him of reason. This.fact was noticeable two days 
after the above scene, by his entering a church, and after the service was end- 
ed, going into the vestry, and requesting the clergyman to pray for him, as he 
intended to cut his throat! This distemper of mind was not too great to admit 
of partial control ; but it daily increased, and ultimately caused him to be placed 
under restraint.” 

The next is a case of absolute, indisputable madness—madness, however, 
with motives enough at work to drive a sane mind into frenzy :— 

‘“M. de Pontalba was one of the great proprietors of France. His som had 
been a page of Napoleon's, and afterwards a distinguished officer, aide de-camp 
to Marsha! Ney, anda protege of the Duke of Elchingen. He married the 
daughter of Madame d’Almonaster, and for some time they lived happily; but 


| on the death of her mother, Madame de Pontalba began to indulge in such ex- 


travagances that even the enormous fortune of the Pontalbas was unequal to 
it. This led to some remonstrance on the part of her husband, on the morn- 














abusive. In one paperI am called a Lear, [query ‘liar ;’] in another, a tyrant ; 
in a third, a monster ; and in one of them, which I really did not expect, a cow- 
ard; but it turned out, after all, that the writer did not accuse me of avoiding 
danger in the field of battle, or flying'from an enemy, or fearing to look at 
the menaces of fate and fortune. He did not charge me with wanting pre- 
sence of mind in the hurry of battle, and in the suspense of conflicting armies ; 
no such thing ; I wanted courage, it seems, because I did not coolly take a 
dose of poison, or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. The edi- 
bal most certainly misunderstands me. I have, at least, too much courage for 
that.” 

This same Bonaparte seems to have taken rather a sensible view of the mat- 
ter, 2s related to others; for beyond all controversy, the disease, as it may be 
called, is every now and then epidemic; this, Bonaparte knew; and a grena- 
dier having shot himself for love, and another following the example, he be- 
came alarmed lest the contagious folly should spread, and issued the following 
order of the day— 

“The grenadier Groblin has committed suicide, froma disappointment in 
Tove ; he was, in other respects, a worthy man. This is the second event ef the 
kind that has happened in this corps within a month. The first consul directs 
that it shall be notified in the order of the day of the guard, that a soldier 
wught toknow how to overcome the grief and melancholy of his passions ; 
that there is as much true courage in bearing mental affliction manfully, as in 
remaining unmoved under the fire of a battery. To abandon oneself to grief, 
without resisting, and to kill oneseif in order to escape from it, is like aban- 
doning the field of battle without being conquered. 

~ (Signed) Napo.eon. 
Bxssieres.” 

The effect was magical, and the contagion was stayed, and yet we wonder 
how the attractions of such sentimental scenes as the following could be re- 
eisted. 

“ They met”— 


ing after which she disappeared from the hotel, and neither he nor his children 
had any clue to herretreat. At last, after an interval of some months, a letter 
arrived from her to her husband, dated New Orleans, in which she announced 
that she meant to apply for a divorce ; but for eighteen months nothing more 
was heard of her, except by her drafts for money. At last she returned, but 
only to afflict her family. Her son was at the Military Academy of St. Cyr. 
She induced him to elope, and the boy was plunged in every species of de- 
bauchery and expense. This afflicted, in the deepest manner, his grandfather, 
who revoked a bequest he had made him of about £4,000 a-year, and seemed 
to apprehend frem him nothing but future ruin and disgrace. The old man, 
eighty-two years of age, resided in his chateau of Mont Levéque, whither, in 
October, 1834, Madame de Pontalba went to attempt a reconciliation with the 
wealthy senior. The day after her arrival she found she could make no impres- 
sion on her father-in-law, and was about to return tu Paris, when old M. de 
Pontalba, observing a moment when she was alone in her apartment, entered 
it with a brace of double barrelled pistols, locked the door, and, approaching his 
astonished daughter-in-law, desired her to recommend herself to God, for that 
she had but few minutes to live; but he did not even allow her one minute—he 
fired immediately, and two balls entered her left breast. She started up and 
fled to acloset, her blood streaming about, and exclaiming that she would sub- 
mit toany terms, if he would spsre her. ‘Nono! You must die!’ and he 
fired his second pistol. She had instinctively covered her heart with her hand ; 
the hand was miserably fractured by the balls, but it saved her heart. She 
then escaped to another closet, where a third shot was fired at her without ef- 
| fect; and at last she rushed in despair to the door, and while M. de Montalba 
was discharging his last barrel at her, she succeeded in opening it. The fami- 
ly, alarmed by the firing, arrived, and she was saved. The old man, on sceing 
that she was beyond his reach, returned to his apartment, and blew out his 
brains. It seemed clear that he had resolved to make a sacrifice of the short 
remnant of his own life, in order to release his son and his grandson from their 
unfortunate connexion with Madame de Pontalba. But he failed—none of her 





we need not say that they were— 
**A warrior so brave, and avirgin so bright.” 
Alas, their names are not recorded—they met—the passion was reciprocal—the 


parents—as parents sometimes do, under these dircumstances—refused their | 


consent—the gentleman took it greatly to heart and burst a blood vessel—his 


ease was given over—they agreed todestroy themselves—the lady brought two | 


pistols and two daggers, in order that if the pistols missed, the daggers might 
the next moment pierce their hearts. They embraced for the last time. “ Rose 
coloured ribbons were ticd to the triggers of the pistols ;” the lover holding the 
zibbon of his mistress’s pistol, while she held the ribbon of his; both fired at a 
given sigual, and both fell, at the same instant, dead on the floor. 

The imost extraordinary thing in this queer book, is the evidence it affords 
of the crime being often committed, or attempted, in the entire absence of all 


intelligible motive, and as if the unfortunate person was, for the moment, pos- | 


sessed, or under the uncontrollable influence of some demoniac spirit. ‘There 
seems no object in our giving any extracts from such cases, or saying more than 
that when the tendency was observed, and the fatal violence averted, or provi- 
dentially interrupted, the disease seems to have yielded as instantly to medical 
treatment, as its origin seemed sudden. Mrs. Mathews’s account of her hus- 
band's life, supplies our author with one remarkable instance of this strange, and 
sudden, and momentary insanity. 

“‘My husband's depressed spirits were exhilarated by the beanty of the wea- 
ther, and the prospect of a day's pleasure (free from the restraint of a room, 
listening to truisins) in the open air, where he would have uncontrolled power 
to gaze upon his idol, nature, in her most beautiful form. He had not ridden out 
of the city for some weeks, and was ina state of childish delight and excite- 
ment. At this moment his eyes turned upon one of the party, a very little 
man,who was perched on a very tall horse, and who seemed unusually grave and 
important. Mr. Mathews looked at him for a moment; and the next, knocked 
him off with a smart blow, felling hin to the ground. The whole party were 
struck with horror; but no one felt more shocked than he who had committed 
the outrage. He dismounted, picked up the little victim to his unaccountable 
freak, declared himself unable to give any motive for the action, but that it was 
an impulse he could not resist ; and afterwards, in relating this extraordinary in- 


cident, he declared his conviction that it was done in a moment of frenzy, in- 


duced by the too sudden reaction from previous stagnation of all freedom and 
amusement.” 

The same work supplies Mr. Winslow with the details of the following dis- 
tress'ng case :— 

“‘A young man of family, the Hon. Mr. 
mouth, previously to sailing for India, where he was going out as aid-de-camp to 
General ——, with a party of friends, also officers, joined company at supper 
one evening with Mr. Bradbury, the clown of Covent Garden Theatre, a per- 
son of very gentlemantike exterior and manners, and ambitious of the society of 
gentlemen. He was in the habit of using a very magnificent and curious snuff- 
box, and on this occasion it was much admired by the party, and handed round 
for inspection from one to the other. Mr. Bradbury soon after left the inn, and 
retired to his lodging, when he missed his box, and immediately returned to in- 
quire for it. The gentlemen with whom he had spent the evening had all retir- 
ed toned; but he left word with the porter to mention to the officers early the 
mext day that he had left the box, and to request them to restore it to him when 
found. 

“The next morning, Mr. Bradbury again hastened to the inn, anxious to re- 
cover his property, and met on his way the Hon. Mr. , and communicated 








his loss to him ; when he was informed by that gentleman that a similar circum- | 
stance had occurred to himself, his bed-room having been robbed the night be- | 


fore of his gold watch, chain, and seals, &c., and that he was on his way toa 
Jew in the town to apprise him of the robbery, in order that if such articles 
should be offered for sale, he might stop them and detain the person who pre- 
sented them. This was very extraordinary! Mr. Bradbury then met the other 
gentlemen of the party, and was told by them that their rooms had also 
been robbed, one of bank notes to a great amount, another of a gold watch 
dec. 

“The Hon. Mr. was violently infuriated by his loss ; and as he was 
bound to sail from Portsmouth when the ship was ready, he naturally dreaded 
being compelled to depart without his property. He hinted, too, that he had 
certain suspicions of certain people. An officer was sent for from London. 
This man came down promptly, to the great satisfaction of the Hon. Mr. 
and after searching the house and their trunks, Rivett (the officer) addressed the 
geutlemen, observing, that there was yet a duty unperformed, and which was a 
_ duty tohim—he must search the persons of all present, and as the Hon. 

fr. —-—’s trunks had been the first to be inspected, perhaps he would allow him 
to examine him at once. To this he agreed; but the next moment he was ob- 
served to look very ill. Rivett was proceeding to search him, as a matter of 
course,when he requested that every body would Jeave the room, except the offi- 
cerand Mr. Bradbury, which request was immediately complied with. He then 
fell upon hie knees, entreated for merey, and placed Mr. Bradbury’s box in his 
hand, begging him to forgive him and spare his life. Rivett upon this proceed- 
ed to search him, but he resisted; the object was effected by force, and the 
greater part of the property found that had been stolen in the house. The offi- 
cer, conceiving that he had not got the whole of the bank notes, inquired of Mr. 
where the remainder was; when he pointed to a pocket-book which was 
wader the foot of his bed; and while Rivett relaxed his hold of him, and was 
in the act of stooping to pick up the book, Mr caught up a razor and cut 
his throat. Rivett and Mr. Bradbury seized an arm each, and forced 
the razor from him; but he was so determined on_ self-destruction, 














that he twisted his head about violently in different ways, in order to 
make the wound larger and more fatal. To prevent him from conti- 
muing this, he was braced up with linen round his neck so tightly that he 


» Staying at an inn in Ports- | 
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| wounds were mortal; and within a month after, Madame de Pontalba, perfectly 
| recovered, in high healih and spirits, radiant, and crowned with flowers, was to 
| be seen at all the fétes and concerts of the capital.” 

What do you think, gentle readers, of the next fellow whom we introduce 
to you '— 


the strongest passions of which we ever heard an account. His mistress hav- 

ing proved unfaithful tohim, be called up his servant, informed him that it was 
| his intention to kill himself, and requested that, after his death, he would mak 

a candle of his fat, and carry it lighted to his mistress. He then wrote a let- 
| ter, in which he told her that as he had long burnt for her, she might now see 
that his flames were real; for the caudle by which she would read the note was 
composed of part of his miseratle body. Afterthis he committed suicide.” 

Here are two rather merrier fellows: 

“ Two young men, moe youths, entered a restaurant, bespoke a dinner of 
unusual luxury and expense, and afterwards arrived punctually atthe appointed 
hour toeat it. They did so, apparently with all the zest of youthful appetite 
and glee. They called for champagne, and quaffed it hand-in-hand. No sym; 
tom of sadness, thought, or reflection of any kind, was observed to mix with 
their mirth, which was loud, long, and unremitting. At last came the cafe noir, 
the cognac, and the bill; one of them was seen to point out the amount to 
the other, and then burst out afresh into violent laughter. Having swallowed 
each a cup of coffee to the dregs, the garcon was ordered to request the coin 
pany of the restaurateur for a few minutes. He came immediately, expect 
ing, perhaps, to receive the payment of his bill, minus some extra charge which 
the jocund but economical youths might deem exorbitant. 

‘*Tnstead of this, however, the elder of the two informed him that the dinuer 
had been excellent’, which was tle more fortunate, as it was decidedly the last 
that either of them should ever eat; that for his bill, he must of necessity ex- 
cuse the payment of it, as in fact, they neither of them possessed a single sous ; 
that upon no oiher occasion would they have thus violated the castomary eti 
quette between guest and landlord; but that finding this world, with its toils 
and its troubles, unworthy of them, they had determined once more to enjoy a 
repast of which their poverty must fur ever prevent the repetition, and then 
take leave of existence forever! For the first part of this resolution, he de- 
clared that it had, thanks to the cook and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; and 
| for the last, it would soon follow, for the cafe noir, besides the little glass of his 





admirable cognac, had been medicated with that which would speedily settle all 
their accounts for them.” 

Our next was a more sensible fellow, an Englishman, who wished to get up a 
subscription :— 

“An Englishman advertised extensively that he would on a certain day put 
| himself to death in Covent Garden, for the benefit of his wife and family. Tick- 
| ets of admission a guinea each.” 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ, 


CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE. 
It is necessary at this juncture to return to Hugh, who, having, as we have 
| seen, called to the rioters to disperse from about the Warren, and meet again as 
usual, glided back into the darkness from which he had emerged, and reappeared 
| no more that night. ' 
| He paused in the copse which sheltered him from the observation of his mad 
| companions, and waited to ascertain whether they drew off at his bidding, or 
| still lingered aud called to him to join them. Some few, he saw, were indisposed 
to go away. without him, and made towards the spot where he stood concealed,as 
though they were about to follow inhis footsteps, and urge him to come back ; 
but these men, being in their turn called to by whew friewls, and in truth not 
| greatly caring to venture in the dark parts of the grounds where they might 
easily be surprised and taken, if any of the neighbours or retainers of the family 
were watching them from among the trees, soon abandoned the idea, and 
hastily assembling such men as they found of their own mind at the moment, 
straggled off. 

When he was satisfied that the great mass of the insurgents were imitating 
his example, and that the ground was rapidly clearing, he plunged into the thick- 
est portion of the little wood ; and crashing the branches as he went, made 
straight towards a distant light, guided by that, and by the sullen glow of the 
fire behind him. 

As he drew nearer and nearer to the twinkling beacon towards which he bent 
his course, the red glare of a few torches began to reveal itself, and the voices 
of men speaking together in a subdued tone, broke the silence, which, save for 
| a distant shouting now and then, already prevailed. At length he cleared the 
wood, and, springing across the ditch, stood in a dark lane, where a small body 
of ill-looking vagabonds, whom he had left there some twenty minutes before, 

waited his coming with impatience. 

They were gathered round an old post-chaise or chariot, driven by one of 
themselves, who sat postilion-wise npon the near horse. The blinds were drawn 
up, and Mr. Tappertit and Dennis kept guard at the two windows. The former 
assuined the coimmand of the party, forhe challenged Hugh as be advanced to- 
wards them; and when he did so, those who were resting on the ground about 
the carriage rose to their feet and clustered round him. 

“Well!” said Simon, in a low voice ; “ is all right '” 

“ Right enough,” said Hagh, in the same tone. “* They're dispersing now— 
had begun before I came away.” 

** And is the coast clear!” 

“Clear enough before our men, I take it,’’ said Hugh. ‘ There are not many, 
who, knowing of their work over yonder, will want to meddle with ’em to-night 

| Who’s got some drink here?” 

Every body had some plunder from the cellar ; half-a-dozen flasks and bottles 

| were offered directly. He selected the largest, and putting it to his mouth, sert 
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the wine gurgling down his throat. Having emptied it, he threw it down and 
stretched out his hand for another, which he emptied likewise, at a draught. 
Another was given him, and this he half emptied too. Reserving what remain- 
ed tu finish with, he asked : 

“Have you got any thing to eat, any of yout I’mas ravenous as a hungry 
wolf. Which of you was in the larder—come !” 

‘“‘T was, brother,” said Dennis, pulling off his hat, and fumbling in the crown. 
“« There's a matter of cold venison pasty somewhere or another here, if that'll 
do.” ° 

““Do!’* cried Hugh, seating himself onthe pathway. “ Bring it out! Quick! 
Show a light here, and gather round! Let me sup instate, my lads. Ha ha 
ha!” 

Entering into his boisterous humour, for they all had drunk deeply and were 
as wild as he, they crowded about him, while two of their number who had tor- 
ches, held them up, one on either side of him, that his banquet might not 
be despatched in the dark. Mr. Dennis, having by this time succeeded in 
extricating from his hat a great mass of pasty, which had been wedged in so 
tightly that it was not easily got out, put it before him; and Hugh, having bor- 
rowed a notched and jagged knife from one of the cumpany, fell to work upon 
it vigorously. 

“T shovld recommend you to swallow a little fire every day, about an hour 
afore dinner, brother,” said Dennis, after a pause. ‘It seems to agree with 
you, and to stimulate your appetite.” 

Uugh looked at him, and at the blackened faces by which he was surrounded, 
and, stopping for a moment to flourish: his knife above his head, answered with a 
roar of laughter. 

* Keep order there, will you?” said Simon Tappertit. 

* Why, is n’t a man allowed to regale himself, noble captain,” retorted his 
lieutenant, parting the men who stood between them with his knife, that he 
might see hin, * to regale himself a little bit, after such work as mine? What 
a hard captain! What a strict captain! What a tyrannical captain! Ha ba 
ha!” 

“IT wish one of you fellers would hold a bottle to his mouth, to keep him 
quiet,” said Simon, ‘ unless you want the military to be down upon us.” 

“And what if they are down upon us!” retorted Hugh. ‘ Who carest 
Who's afraid! Let ‘em come, I say, let ’em come. ‘The more the merrier. 
Give me bold Barnaby at my side, and we two will settle the military, 
without troubling any of you. Barnaby’s the man for the military. Barnaby’s 
health !” 

But as the majority of those present, were by no means anxious for a second 
engagement that night, being already weary and exhausted, they sided with Mr. 
Tappertit, and pressed him to make haste with his supper, for they had already 
delayed too long. Knowing, even in the height of his frenzy, that they incurred 
great danger by lingering so near the scene of the late outrages, Hugh made an 
end of his meal, without further remonstrance, aad rising, stepped up to Mr. 
Tappertit and smote him on the back. 

‘* Now then,” he cried,‘ I’m ready. There are brave birds inside this cage, 
eh! Delicate birds—tender, loving, little doves. 1 caged ’em—I caged ’em 
—one more peep !”” 

He thrust the little man aside as he spoke, and mounting on the steps which 
were half let down, pulled down the blind by force, and started into the chaise 
like an ogre into his larder. 

‘**Ha ha ha! and did you scratch and pinch and struggle, pretty mistress 1” 
he cried, as te grasped a little hand that sought in vain to free itself from his 
gripe: “you, so bright-eyed and cherry-lipped, and daintily made? But I love 
you better for it, mistress. Ay, Ido. You should stab me and welcome, se 
that it pleased you, and you had tu cure me afterwards. | love to see you proud 
and scornful. It makes you handsomer than ever; and who so handsome as you 
at any time, my pretty one !” 

“Come!” said Mr. Tappertit, who had waited during this speech with consi- 
derable impatience. ‘ There’s enough of that. Come down.” 

The little hand seconded this admonition by thrusting Hugh's great head 
away with all its force, and drawing up the blind, amidst his noisy laughter, and 
vows that he must have another look, for the last glimpse of that sweet face had 
provoked him past all beariag. However, asthe suppressed impatience of the 
party now broke out into open murmurs, he abandoned this design, and taking 
his seat upon the car, contented himself with tapping at the front windows of the 
carriage, and trying tosteal a glance inside; Mr. ‘lappertit mounting the steps 
and hanging un by the door, issued his directions to the driver with a command- 
ing voice and attitude; the rest got up behind, or ran by the side of the car- 
riage, as they could; some, in imitation of Hugh, endeavoured to sce the face 
he bad praised so highly, and were reminded of their impertinence by hints from 
the cudgel of Mr. ‘Vappertit. Thus they pursued their journey by circuitous 
and winding roads ; preserving, except when they halted to take breath, or to 





quarrel about the best way of reaching London, pretty good order and tolerable 
silence. 

In the meantime Dolly—beautiful, bewitching, captivating little Dolly—her 
hair disheveled, her dress turn, her dark eye-lashes wet with tears, her bosom 


beaving—her face, now pale with fear, now crimsoned with indignation—her 
whole self ahundred times more beautiful in this heightened aspect than ever 
she had been befure—vainly strove to comfort Emma Haredale, and to impart to 
her the consolation of which she stood inso much need herself. The soldiers 
were sure to come; they must be rescued; it would be impossible to carry 
them through the streets of London, when they set the threats of their guards 
at def , and shrieked to the passengers for help. If they did this, when 
they come into the more frequented ways, she was certain—-quite certain—they 
iiust be released. So poor Dolly said, and so poor Dolly tried to think ; bat 
the inevitable conclusion of all such arguments was, that Dolly burst into teare ; 
cried, as she wrung her hands, what would they do or think, or who would com- 
fort them, at home, at the Golden Key ; and sobbed most p.teously. 





aenance 


Miss Haredale, whose feelings were usually of a quieter kind than Dolly’s, 
aud not so much upon the surface, was dreadfully alarmed, and indeed had only 
just recovered from a swoon. She was very pale, and the hand which Dolly 
held was quite cold; but she bade her, nevertheless, remember that, under Pro- 
vidence, much must depend on their own discretion ; that if they remained quiet, 
and lulled the vigilance of the ruffians into whose hands they had fallen, the 
chances of their being able to procure assistance when they reached the town, 
were very much increased ; that unless society were quite unhinged, a hot pur- 
suit must be immediately commenced ; and that her uncle, she might be sure, 
would never rest until he had found them out and rescued them. But as she 
said these latter words, the idea that he had fa!len in a general massacre of the 
Catholics that night—no very wild or improbable supposition, after what they 
had scen and undergone—struck herdumb; and, lost in the horrors they had 
witnessed, and those they might be yet reserved for, she sat, incapable of 
thought, or speech, or outward show of grief; as rigid, and almost as white and 
co!d as marble. 

Oh, how many, many times, in that long ride, did Dolly think of her old lo- 
ver—poor, slighted Joe! How many, many times, did she recall that night 
when she ran into his arms from the very man now projecting his hateful gaze 
into the darkness where she aat, and leering through the glass in monstrous ad- 
miration! And when she thought of Joe, and what a brave fellow he was, and 
how he would have rode boldly up, and dashed in among these villaiffs now, yes, 
though they were double the number—and here she clenched her little hands, 
and pressed her foot upon the ground—the pride she felt for @ moment in ha- 
ving won his heart, faded in a burst of tears, and she sobbed more bitterly than 
ever. : 

As the night wore on, and they proceeded by ways which were quite unknown 
to them—lor they could recognize none of the objects of which they sometimes 
caught a hurried glimpse—their fears increased ; nor were they without good 
foundation; it was not difficult fortwo beautiful young women to find, in 
their being borne they knew not whither, by a band of daring villains who eyed 
them as some among these fellows did, reasons for the worst alarm. When 
the carriage at last entered London by a suburb with which they were wholly 
unacquainted, it was past midnight, and the streets were dark and empty. Nor 
was this the worst, for the carriage stopping Ina lonely spot, Hugh suddenly 
opened the door, jumped in, and took his seat between them, 

It was in vain they cried for help. He putiis arm about the neck of each, 
and swore to stifle them with kisses if they were not as silent as the grave. 

“T come here to keep you quiet,” he said, “and that’s the means I shall 
take. Sodon't be quiet, pretty mistresses—make a noise—do—and I shall like 
it all the better.” : 

They were proceeding at a rapid pace, and apparently with fewer attendants 
than before, though it was so dark (the torches being extinguished) that this 
was mere conjecture. They shrunk from his touch, each into the farthest cor- 
ner of the carriage ; but shrink as Dolly would, his arm encircled her waist 
and held her fast. She neither cried nor spoke, for terror and disgust deprived 
her of the power; but sne plucked at his hand as though she would die in the ef- 
fort to disengage herself; and crouching on the ground, with her head averted 
and held down, repelled him with a strength she wondered at as much 48 he. 
The carriage stopped again. 

‘Lift thie on sat,”” seid Hugh to the man who opened the door, a8 he took 
Miss Haredale’s hand, and felt how heavily it fell. ‘* She's fainted.” 

“So much the better,” growled Dennis—it was that amiable gentleman 

She’s quiet. I always like ’em to faint, unless they’re very tender and 
com posed.” 

“Can you take her by yourself! asked Hugh. 

«| don’t know till I try. I ought to be able to; I've lifted up a good 
many in my time,” said the hangman. “Up then! She’s no small weight, 
brother ; none of these here fine gals are, Up agein ' Now we have it. 
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Having by this time hoisted the young lady into his arms, he staggered off 
with his burden. : 

«* Look ye, pretty bird,” said Hugh, drawing Dolly towardshim. “ Remem- 
ber what I told you—a kiss for every cry. Scream, if you love me, darling. 
Scream once, mistress. Pretty mistress, only once, if you love me.” 

Thrusting her face away with all her force, and holding down her head, Dolly 
submitted to be carried out of the chaise, and borne after Miss Haredale into 
a miserable cottage, where Hugh, after hugging her to his breast, set her gen- 
tly down upon the floor. ; 

Poor Dolly! Dowha: she would, she only looked the better for it, and 
temped them the more. When her eyes flashed angrily, and her ripe lips 
slightly parted, to give her rapid breathing vent, who could resist it? When 
she wept and subbed as though her heart would break, and bemoaned her mise- 
ries in the sweetest voice that ever fell upon a listener’s ear, who could be in- 
sensible to the little winning pettishness which now and then displayed itself 
even in the sincerity and earnestness of her grief! When, forgetful for a mo- 
ment of herself, as she was now, she fell on her knees beside her friend, and 
bent over her, and laid her cheek to hers, and put her arms about her, what 
mortal eyes could have avoided wandering to the delicate bodice, the streaming 
hair, the neglected dress, the perfect abandonment and unconsciousness of the 
blooming little beauty? Who could look on and see her lavish caresses’ and 
endearments, and not desire to be in Emma Haredale’s place; to be either 
her or Dolly; either the hugging or the hugged? Not Hugh. Not Dennis. 

“T tell you what it is, young woman,” said Mr. Dennis, he T an’t much of 
a lady’s man myself, nor am { a party in the present business further than 
lending a willing hand to my friends: but if I see much more of this here 
sort of thing, I shall become a principal instead of an accessory. I tell you 
candidly.” 

« Why have you brought us here?” said Emma. “ Are we to be murder- 
ed?” 

Murdered!” cried Dennis, sitting down upon a stool, and regarding her 
with great favour. ‘* Why, my dear, who'd murder sich chickabiddiee as you! 
If you was to ask me, now, whether you was brought here to be married, there 
might be something in it.”’ 

And here he exchanged a grin with Hugh, who removed his eyes from Dolly 
for the purpose. 

‘No, no,” said Dennis, “there'll be no murdering, my pets. Nothing of 
that sort. Quite the contrary.” , 

“ You are an older man than your companion, sir,” said Emma, trem. 
bling. ‘ Have you no pity on us! Do you not consider that we are wo- 
men!” 

«I do indeed, my dear,” retorted Dennis. ‘It would be very hard not to, 
with two such specimens afore my eyes. Ha ha! Oh yes, I consider that. 
We all consider that, Miss.” 

He shook his head waggishly, leered at Hugh again, and laughed very 
much, as if he had said a noble thing, and rather thought he was coming 














t. 

‘There'll be no murdering, my dear. Nota bitonit. I tell you what tho’, 
brother,” said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience of scratching his 
head, and looking gravely at Hugh, * 1t’s worthy of notice, as a proof of the 
amazing eqnalness and dignity of our law, that it don’t make no distinction be- 
tween men and women. I've heerd the judge say, sometimes, to a highwayman 
or housebreaker as had tied the ladies neck and heels—you'll excuse me mak- 
ing mention of it, my darlings—and put em ina cellar, that he showed no 
consideration to women. Now, I say, that there judge didn’t know bis busi 
ness, brother ; and that if I had been that there highwayman or housebreaker, I 
should have made answer: ‘* What are you atalking of, my lord? I showed 
the women as much consideration as the law dues, and what more would you 
have me to do!’ If you was tocount up in the newspapers the number of te 
males as have been worked off in this here city alone, in the last ten years,” 





said Mr. Dennis, thoughtfully, ‘ you'd be surprised at the total—quite amazed, 
you would. There's a dignified and equal thing; a beautiful thing! But we've 
no security for its lasting. Now that they've begun to favor these here Papists, 
I shouldn't wonder if they went and altered even that, one of these days. Upon 
my soul, I shouldn't ” 

This subject, perhaps from being of too exclusive and professional a nature, 
failed to interest Hugh as much as his friend had anticipated. But he had no 
time to pursue it, for at this crisis Mr. Tappertit entered precipitately ; at sight | 
of whom, Dolly uttered a scream of joy, and fairly threw herself into his | 
arms. 

“*T knew it, I was sure of it! 
door. Thank God, thank God! 
this !”’ | 

Simon Tappertit, who had at first implicitly believed that the locksmith’s | 
daughter, unable any longer to suppress her secret passion for himself, was | 
about to give it full vent in its intensity, and to declare that she was his for | 
ever, looked extremely foolish when she said these words;—the more so, as | 
they were received by Hough and Dennis with a loud laugh, which made her | 
draw back, and regard him with a fixed and earnest look. 

‘Miss Haredale,”’ said Sim, after a very awkward silence, “I hope you're as 
comfortable as circumstances will permit of. Dolly Varden my darling—my 
own, my lovely one—I hope you're pretty comfortable likewise. 

Poor little Dolly! She saw how it was; hid her face in her hands; and | 
sobbed more bitterly than ever. 

** You meet in me, Miss V ,” said Simon, laying his hand upon his breast, | 
“nota ‘preutice, not a workman, not a slave, not the victim of your father's | 
tyrannica! behaviour, but the leader of a great people, the captain of a noble | 
band, in waich these gentlemen are, as I may say, corporals and serjeanta. You | 
behold in me, not a private individual, but a public character; not 
of locks, but a healer of the wounds of his unhappy country. Dolly 
Dolly V., for how many years have I looked forward to this meeting ! 
many years has it been my intention to exalt and ennoble you ! 
Behold in me, your husband. ’ 
Tappertit is all your own !”” 


” 


cried Dolly. “My dear father’s at the | 


Bless you, Sim! Heaven bless you for | 


mender 
V., sweet 
For how 
{ redeem it. 
Yes, beautiful Dolly—charmer—enslaver—S. 


a 


As he said these words he advanced towards her. Dolly retreated till she 
could go no farther, and then sank down upon the floor. Thinking it very pos- 
sible that this might be maiden modesty, Simon essayed to raise her; on 
which Dolly, goaded todespera‘ion, wound her bends in his hair, and crying 
out amidst her tears that he was a dreadful little wretch, and always had been, 
shook, and pulled, and beat him, until he was fain to call for help, most lustily. 
Hugh had never admired her half so much as at that moment. 

‘“* She's in an excited state to-night,” said Simon, as he smoothed his rum- 
pled feathers, ‘and don’t know when she’s well off. Let ber be by herself 
till to-morrow, and that'll bring her down a little. Carry her into the next 
house !”” 

Hugh had her in his arms directly. It might be that Mr. Tappertit’s heart 
was really softened by her distress, or it might be that he felt it in some degree 
indecorous that his intended bride should be struggling in the grasp of another 
man. He commanded him, on second thoughts, to put her down again; and 
looked moodily on as she flew to Miss Haredale’s side, and clinging to her dress, 
hid her finshed face in its folds. 

“They shall remain here together till to-morrow,” said Simon, who had 
now quite recovered his dignity—** till to-morrow. Come away !” 

“Ay!” ciied Hugh. ‘Come away, captain. Hahaha!” ~ 

“* What are you laughing at 7” demanded Simon sternly. 

Rs Nothing, captain, nothing,” Hugh rejoined ; and as he spoke, and clapped 
his hand upon the shoulder of the little mau, he laughed again, for some un- 
known reason, with tenfold violence. 

Mr. Tappertit surveyed him from head to foot with lofty scorn, (this only 
made him laugh the more,) and turning to the prisoners, said : ; 

“You'll take notice, ladies, that this place is well watched on every side, 
and that the least noise is certain to be attended with unpleasant consequences. 
You'll hear—both of you—more of our intentions to-morrow. In the mean 
time, don’t show yourselves at the window, or appeal to any of the people you 
may see pass it; for if you do, it ‘ll be known directly that you came from a 
Catholic house, and all the exertions our men can make, may not be able to 
save your lives.” 

With this last caution, which was true enough, he turned tothe door, follow- 
ed by Hugh and Dennis. They paused for’a moment, going out, to look at them 
clasped in each other's arms, and then le ft the cottage; fastening the door, and 
setting a good watch upon it, and indeed all round the house. 

“I say,” growled Dennis, as they walked away in company, “that’s a dainty 
pair. Muster Gashford's one is as handsome as the other, eh 2” : 

“Hush!” said Hugh, hastily. 
habit.” 


“‘T wouldn't like to be Aim, then, (as you don't like names,) when he breaks 


Don’t you ime names. It’s a bad 





it out toher; that’s all,” said Dennis. “She's one of them fine, black-eyed, | 
proud gals, as I wouldn't trust at such times with a knife too near "em. I've } 
seen some of that sort, aforenow. I recollect one that was worked off, many | 
years ago—and there was a gentleman in that case tuo—that says to me, with 

her lip a trembling, but her hand as stead 


ly as ever I see one; ‘ Dennis, I’m 
near my end, but if I had a dagger in these fingers, and he was within my reach, | 
I'd strike him dead afore me ;’—ah, she did—and she'd have done it too !”” | 


“Strike who dead !”” demanded Hugh 


“How should I know brother!” answered Dennis. “ She never said; not | 
she.” 

Hugh looked for a moment, as though he would have made some further in- 
quiry into this incoherent recollection ; ! Simon 


Tappertit, who had been 
meditating dec} 
5 =o 


ily, gave his thoughts a new direction, 


Che Albion. 


“ Hugh !” said Sim. 
So have you, 
there ?” 


““N—no,” returned that gentleman, stroking his grizzled beard, which was 
some two inches long. ‘None in partickler, I think.” 

** Very good,” said Sim; “then we'll find some other way of making it up to 
you. As to you, old boy,”—he turned to Hagh—* you shall have Miggs (her 
on I promised you, you know,) within three days. Mind. I pass my word 
or it.” 

Hugh thanked him heartily ; and as he did so, his laughing fit returned with 
such violence that he was obliged to hold his side with one hand, and to lean 
with the other on the shoulder of his small captain, without whose support he 
would certainly have rolled upon the ground. 








n. “You have done wellto-day. You shall be rewarded. 
Dennis.—There’s no young woman you want to carry off, is 


CHAPTER THE SIXTIETH. 

The three worthies turned their faces towards the Boot, with the intention of 
passing the night in that place of rendezvous, and of seeking the repose they so 
much needed in the shelter of their old den; for now that the mischief and de- 
strvction they had purposed were achieved, and their prisoners were safely be- 
stowed for the night, they began to be conscious of exhaustion, and to feel the 
wasting effects of the sadness which had led to such deplorable results. 

Notwithstanding the lassitude and fatigue which oppressed him now, in com- 
mon with his two companions, and indeed with all who had taken an active share 
in that night’s work, Hugh's boisterous merriment broke out afresh whenever he 
looked at Simon Tappertit, and vented itself—much to that gentleman’s indig- 
nation—in such shouts of laughter as bade fair to bring the watch upon them, 
and involve them in a skirmish, to which in their present worn-out eondition 
they might prove by no means equal. Even Mr. Dennis, who was not at all 
particular on the score of gravity or dignity, and who hed a great relish for his 
young friend’s eccentric humours, took occasion to remonstrate with him on this 
imprudent behaviour, which he held to be a species of suicide, tantamount to a 
man’s working himself off without being overtaken by the law, than which he 
could imagine nothing more ridiculous or impertinent. 

Not abating one jot of his noisy mirth for these remonstrances, Hugh reeled 
along between them, having an arm of each, until they hove in sight of the Boot 
and were within a field or two of that convenient tavern. He happened by 
great good luck to have roared and shouted himself into silence by this time. 
‘They were proceeding onward without noise, when a scout who had been creep- 
ing about the ditches all night, to warn any stragglers from encroaching further 
on what was now such dangerous ground, peeped cautiously from his hiding- 
place, and called to them to stop. 

“Stop! and why?” said Hugh. 

Because (the scout replied) the house was filled with constables and soldiers ; 
having been surprised, that afternoon. The inmates had fled or been taken into 
custody, he could not say which. He had prevented a great many people from 
approaching nearer, and he believed they had gone to the markets and such pla- 
ces to pass the night. He had seen the distant fires, but they were all out now. 
He had heard the people who passed and repassed, sp@aking of them too, and 
could report that the prevailing opinion was one of apprehension and dismay. He 
had not heard a word of Barnaby—idn’t even know his name—but it had been 
said in his hearing that some man had been taken and carried off to Newgate. 
Whether this was true or false, he could not affirm. 

The three took counsel together, on hearing this, and debated what it might 
be best todo. Hugh, deeming it possible that Barnaby was in the hands of the 
soldiers, and at that moment under detention at the Boot, was for advancing 
stealthily, and firing the house; but his companions, who objected to such rash 
measures unless they had a crowd at their backs, represented that if Barnaby 
were taken he hed assuredly been removed to a stronger prison: they would 
never have dreamed of keeping him all night in a place so weak and open to at- 
tack. Yielding to this reasoning, and to their persuasions, Hugh consented to 
turn back, and te repairto Fleet Market ; for which place, it seemed, a few of 
their boldest associates had shaped their course, on receiving the same intelli- 
gence. 

Feeling their strength recruited and their spirits roused, now that there was 
a new necessity for action, they hurried away, quite forgetful of the fatigue un- 
der which they had been sinking but a few minutes before ; and soon arrived at 
their place of destination. 

Fleet Market, at that time, was a long, irregular row of wooden sheds and 
pent-houses, occupying the centre of what is now called Farringdon Street. 

I'hey were jumbled together in a most unsightly fashion, in the middle of the 
road ; to the great obstruction of the thoroughfare and the annoyance of passen- 
gers, who were fain to make their way, as they best could,among carts, barrows, 
trucks, casks, bulks, and benches, and to jostle with porters, hucksters, wago- 
ners, and a motlev crowd of buyers, sellers, pickpockets, vagrants, and idlers. 
The air was perfumed with the stench of rotten leaves and faded fruit ; the re- 
fuse of the butchers’ stalis, and offal and garbage of a hundred kinds: it was 
indispensable to most public conveniences in those days, that they should be 
public nuisances likewise ; and Fleet Market maintained the principle to admi- 
ration. 

To this place, perhaps because its sheds and baskets were a tolerable substi- 
tute for beds, or perhaps because it afforded the means of a hasty barricade in 
case of need, many of the rioters had straggled, not only that night, but for two 
or three nights before. It was now broad day, but the morning being cold, a 
group of them were gathered round a fire in a public-house, drinking hot purl, 
and smoking pipes, and planning new schemes for to-morrow. 

Hugh and his two friends being known to most of these men, were receiv- 
ed with sigual marks of approbation,and inducted into the most honourable seats 
The room-door was closed and fastened te keep intruders at a distance, and then 
they proceeded tu exchange news. 

‘The soldiers have taken possession of the Boot, I hear,” said Hugh. “ 
knows anything about 1!” 
Several cried that they did; but the majority of the company having 


Who 


“Let all who're men here, join with us. Shake hands upon it. Barnaby out 
of jail, and not a jail left standing! Who joins?” 
very man there. And they swore a great oath to release their friends from 
Newgate next night ; to force the doors and burn the jail; or perish in the fhe 
themselves. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIRST. 

On that same night—events so crowd upon each other in convulsed and dis- 
tracted times, that more than the stirring incidents of a whole life often become 
compressed into the compass of four-and twenty hours—on that same night,Mr. 
Haredale, having strongly bound his prisoner, with the assistance of the sexton, 
and forced him to mount his horse, conducted him to Chigwell ; bent upon pro- 
curing a conveyance to London from that place, and carrying hia at once before 
a Justice. The disturbed state of the town would be, he knew, a sufficient rea- 
eon for demanding the murderer's committal to prison before daybreak, as no 
man could answer for the security of any of the watch-houses or ordinary pla- 
ces of detention; and to convey a prisoner through the streets when the mob 
were again abroad, would not only be a task of great danger and hazard, bat 
would be to challenge an attempt at rescue. Directing the sexton to lead the 
horse, he walked close by the murderer's side, and in this order they reached the 
village about the middle of the night. 

The people were all awake and up, for they were fearful of being burnt im 
their beds, and sought to comfort and assure each other by watching in compa- 
ny. A few of the stoutest hearted were armed and gathered in a body on the 
green. To these, who knew him well, Mr. Haredale addressed himself, briefly 
narrating what had happened, and beseeching them to aid in conveying the eri- 
minal to London before the dawn of day. 

But not a man among them dared to help him by so much as the motion of @ 





finger. The rioters, in their passage through the village, had menaced with 
their fiercest vengeance any person who should aid in extinguishing the fire, or 
render the least assistance to him, or any catholic whomsoever. heir threats 


extended to their lives and all that they possessed. They were assembled for 
their own protection, and could not endanger themselves by lending any aid to 
him This they told him, not without hesitation and regret, as they kept aloof 
in the moonlight and glanced fearfully at the ghostly rider, who, with his head 
drooping on his breast and his hat slouched down upon his brow, neither moved. 
nor spoke. 

Finding it impossible to persuade them, and indeed hardly knowing how to 
do so after what they had seen of the fury of the crowd, Mr. Haredale besought 
them that at least they would leave him free to act for himself, and woutd suffer 
him to take the only chaise and pair of horses that the place afforded. This was 
not acceded to without some difficulty, but in the end they told him to do what he 
would, and to go away from them in heaven's name. 

Leaving the sexton at the horse’s bridle, he drew out the chaise with his own 
hands, and would have harnessed the horses, but that the postboy of the village 
—a soft-hearted, good-for-nothing, vagabond kind of fellow—was moved by his 
earnestness and passion, and, throwing down a pitchfork with which he was 
armed, swore that the rioters might cut him into mince-meat if they liked, but 
he would not stand by and see an honest gentleman who had done no wrong, 
reduced to such extremity, without doing what he could to help him. Mr. Here- 
dale shook him warmly by the hand, and thanked him from bis heart. In five 
minutes’ time the chaise was ready, and this good scapegrace in his saddle. 
The murderer was put inside, the Minds were drawn up, the sexton took his 
seat upon the bar, Mr. Haredale mounted his horse and rode close beside the 
door; and so they started in the dead of night, and in profound silence, for 
London. 

The consternation was so extreme that even the horses which had escaped the 
flames at the Warren, could find no friendsto shelter them. They passed 
them on the road, browzing on the stunted grass; and the driver told them, 
that the poor beasts had wandered to the village first, but had been driver 
away, lest they should bring the vengeance of the crowd on any of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Nor was this feeling confined to such small places, where the people were 
timid, ignorant, and unprotected. Whenthey came near London they met, im 
the grey light of morning, more than one poor catholic family who, terrified by 
the threats and warnings of their neighbours, were quitting the city on foot, 
and who told them they could hire no cart or horse for the removal of their 
goods, and had been compelled to leave them behind, at the mercy of the crowd. 
Near Mile-end they passed a house, the master of which, a catholic gentle- 
man of small means, having hired a waggon to remove his furniture by mid- 
night, had had it all brought down into the street, to wait the vehicle's ar- 
rival, and save time inthe packing. But the man with whom he made the 
bargain, alarmed by the fires that night, and by the sight of the rioters passing: 
his door, had refused to keep it: and the poor gentleman, with his wife and 
servant and their little children, were sitting trembling among their goods im» 
the open street, dreading the arrival of day and not knowing where to turn or 
what to do. 

It was the same, they heard, with the public conveyances. The panic was: 
so great thatthe mails and stage-coaches were afraid to carry passengers who- 
professed the obnoxious religion. If the drivers knew them, or they admitted 
that they held that creed, they would not take them, no, though they offered 
large sums ; and yesterday, people had been afraid to recognise catholic ac- 
quaintance in the streets, lest they should be marked vy spies, and burnt out, as 
it was called, in consequence. One mild old man—a priest, whose chapel wae 
destroyed ; a very feeble, patient, inoffensive creature—who was trudging away, 
alone, designing to walk some distance fromtown, and then try his fortune with 
the coaches, told Mr. Haredale that he feared he might not find a magistrate 
who would have the hardihood to commit a prisoner to jail, on his complaint. 
But notwithstanding these discouraging accounts they went on, and reached the 
Mansion House soon after sunrise. 

Mr. Haredale threw himself from his horse, but he had no need to knoek at 
| the door, for it was already open, and there stood upon the step a portly old 
man, with a very red, or rather purple face, who, with an anxious expression 











been engaged in the assault upon the Warren, and all present having been | of countenance, was remonstrating with some unseen person up-stairs, while 


concerned in one or other of the night's expeditions, it proved that they knew | the porter essayed to close the door by degrees and get rid of him. 


no more than Hugh himself; having been merely warned by each other, or by 
the scout, and knowing nothing of their own knowledge. 

“We left a man on guard there to day,” said Hugh, looking round him,‘ who 
is not here. 


Westminster. Has any man seen or lieard of him?” 


They shook their heads, and murmured an answer in the negative, as each| with destruction. 


man looked round and appealed to his fellow; when a noise was heard with- 
out, and a man was heard to say that he wanted Hugh—that he would see 
Hugh. 
** He is but one man,” cried Hugh to those who kept the door; “let him 
coine In.” 
*“* Ay, ay! 
“ag 
The door was accordingly unlocked and opened. 
his head and face tied up with a bloody cloth, as though he had been severely 
beaten, his clothes torn, and his remaicing hand grasping a thick stick, rushed 
in among them, and panting for breath demanded which was Hugh. 
‘Here he is,’ replied the person inquired for. ‘Iam Hugh. 
you want with me?” 
“TI have a message for you,” said the man. 
‘““Whatofhim! Did he send the message !” 


’ 


muttered the others. ‘Let him come in. Let him come 


= 


What do 


‘You know one Barnaby.” 


“Yes. He's taken. He’s in one of the strong cells in Newgate. He de- 
fended himself as well as he could, but was overpowered by numbers. ‘That's 
his message.” 

““ When did you see him?” asked Hugh, hastily. 

‘**On his way to prison, where he was taken by a party of soldiers. They 


took a by-roac, and not the one we expected. I was one of the few who tried 
to rescue him, and he called to me, and told me to tell Hugh where he was. We 
made a good struggle, though it failed Look here !” . 

He pointed to his dress, and to his bandaged head, and still panting for breath, 
glanced round the room; then faced towards Hugh again. 

‘“*T know you by sight,” he said, ** for was in the crowd on Friday, and on 
Saturday, and yesterday, but I didn’t know your name. You're a bold fellow, I 
know. Soishe. He fought like a lionto-night, but it was of no use. TJ did 
my best, considering that | want this limb.” 

Again he glanced inqnisitively round the room—or seemed to do so, for his 
face was nearly hidden by the bandage—and again facing sharply towards Hugh, 
grasped his stick as if he half expected to be set upon, and stood on the defen- 
sive. 

If he had any such apprehension, however, he was speedily re-assured by the 
demeanour of al] present. None thought of the bearer of the tidings. He 
was lost in the news he brought. Oaths, threats, and execrations, were vent- 
ed on all sides. Some cried that if they bore this tamely, another day would 
see them all in jail; some, that they should have rescued the other prisoners, 
and this would not have happened. One man cried in a loud voice, ** Who'll 


follow me to Newgate !”’ and there was a ioud shout, and a general rush towards 


You know who it is—Barnaby, who brought the soldier down, at | 


A one-armed man, with | place. 


With the 
intense impatience and excitement natural to one in his condition, Mr. Haredale 
thrust himself forward and was about to speak, when the fat old gentleman in- 
terposed : ’ 

‘* My good sir,” said he, “ pray let me get an answer. This is the sixth time 
| I have been here. I was here five times yesterday. My house is threatened 
It is to be burned down to-nigtt, and was to have beem 
last night, but they had other business on their hands. Pray let me get ap an- 
swer. 

‘* My good sir,” returned Mr. Haredale, shaking his head, ‘‘ my house is burn— 
ed to the ground. But God forbid that yours should be. Get your answer. Bee 
brief, in mercy to me.” j 

“Now, you hear this, my Lord!”—said the old gentleman, calling up 
the stairs, to where the skirt of a dressing-gown fluttered on the landing- 
‘Here is a gentleman here, whose house was actually burnt down last 


} night.” 
| Dear me, dear me,” replied a testy voice, “I am very sorry for it, but 
what am I todo! I can’t build it up egain. The chief magistrate of the eny 
can’t go and be a rebuilding of people’s houses, my good sir. Stuff and nen- 
sense |” 

‘But the chief magistrate of the city can prevent people’s houses from. 
having any need to be rebuilt, if the chief magistrate 's a man, and not a dum- 
my—can’t he, my Lord?” cried the old gentleman in a choleric manner. 

* You are disrespectable, sir,” said the Lord Mayor—“‘ least ways, disrespect- 
ful I mean.” 

 Direspectful, my Lord!” returned the old gentleman. ‘I was respeetfol 
five times yesterday. I can't be respectful for ever. Men can't stand om 
being respectful when their houses are going to be burnt over their heads, 
with them in’em. What am I to do, my Lord? Am I to have any pro- 
tection !” 

“I told you yesterday, sir,” said the Lord Mayor, “ that you might have om 
alderman in your house, if you could get one to come.” 

“« What the devil’s the good of an alderman '” returned the cholerie old gem- 
tleman. 

‘*_To awe the crowd, sir,” said the Lord Mayor. P 

“Oh Lord ba’ mercy!” whimpered the old gentleman, as he wiped him 
forehead in a state of ludicrous distress, ‘‘ to think of sending an alderman te 
awe acrowd! Why, my Lord, if they were even so many babies, fed om 
mother’s milk, what do you think they'd care for an alderman! Will you 
comet” 

«[!” said the Lord Mayor, most emphatically : “* Certainly not.” 

‘“‘ Then what,” returned the old gentleman, what am I to dot AmTa cite 
zenof England? Am I to have the benefit of the laws! Am to have ary 
return for the King’s Taxes!” ; 

1 don’t know, I am sure,” said the Lord Mayor; “whata pity it is you're 
acatholic! Why couldn't you be protestant, and then you wouldn’t hare 
got yourself into such a mess? I'm sure I don’t know what's to be done.-— 


+ 
v 





a ency Chere are great people at the bottom of these nots —Oh dear me, what a 
But Hugh and Dennis stood with their backs against it, and kept them back, | thing it is to be a public character '_- You must 00k in again in the course 
until the clamour had so far subsided that their voices could be heard, when they | of the day.—Would a javelin-man do ’1—Or there's Philips the constable,— 
calledto them together that to go now, in broad day, would be madness; an he’s disengaged,—he’s not very old fora man at his time of life, except i bigs 
that If they waited until night and arranged a plan of attack, they might release, } legs, and if you put ip at yw he'd look quite y g by candle- 
ol unty their own companions, but al! the prisoners, and burn down the jail light, and might fr i’em very much —Oh dear !—well,—we'll see about 
**Not that jail alone,” erjed Hoch, * tevery jail in London They shall | it.” : 
have no place to put their prisoners in. We'll burn them alldowao; make bon- “Stop!” cried Mr. Haredale, pressin r the door Open as the porter strove ta 
fires of them every one! ‘Here ' he cried, catching at the gman's hand. | shut it, and speaking rap lv ‘My Lord Mayor, I beg you notto go away, 








— 








I have a man here, who committed a murder eight-and-twenty years ago. 
Half-a-dozen words from me, on oath, will justify you in committing him to 
ison for re-examination. I only seek, just now, to have him consigned to 
a place of safety. The least delay may involve his being rescued by the riot- 
ers.” 
“Oh dear me!” cried the Lord Mayor. ‘God bless my soul—and body— 
oh Lor !—well I !—there are great peuple at the vottom of the riots, you know. 
—You really mustn’t.” 

“My Lord,” said Mr. Haredale, “the murdered gentleman was my brother ; 
I succeeded to his inheritance ; there were not wanting slanderous tongues at 
that time, to whisper that the guilt of this most foul and cruel deed was mine 
—mine, who loved him, as he knows, in Heaven, dearly. ‘The time has come, 
after all these years of gloom and misery, for avenging him, and bringing to 
light @ crime so artful and so devilish that it has no parallel. Every second’s 
delay on your part loosens this man’s bloody hands again, and leads to his 
escape. My Lord, I charge you hear me, and despatch this matter on the in- 
stant. 

“Oh dear me!” cricd the chief magistrate ; ‘these an’t business hours, you 
know—I wonder at you—how ungentlemanly it is of you—you mustn’t—you 
really mustn't.—And I suppose you are a catholic tuo!” 

“T am,” said Mr. Haredale. 

God bless my soul, I believe people turn catholics a’ purpose to vex and 
worrit me,” cried the Lord Mayor. I wish you wouldn't come here ; they’ll be 
setting the Mansion House afire next, and we shall have you to thank for it. 
You must lock your prisoner up, sir—give him to a watchman—and—and call 
again at a propertime. Then we'll see about it!” ” 

Before Mr. Haredale could answer, the sharp closing of a door and drawing 
ef its bolts, gave notice that the Lord Mayor had retreated to his bed-room, and 
that further remonstiance would be unavailing. The two clients retreated like- 
wise, and the porter shut them out into the street. 

‘« That’s the way he puts me off,” said the old gentleman, ‘I can get no re- 
dress and no help. What are you going do, sir?” 

** To try elsewhere,” answered Mr, Haredale,who was by this time on horse- 
back. 

“I feel for you, I assure you—and well I may, for we are in a common 
cause,” saii the old gentleman. ‘I may not have a house to offer you to 
night; let me tender it while I can. On second thoughts though,” he 
added, putting up a pocket-book he had produced while speaking, ‘I'll not 

ive you a card, for if it was found upon you, it might get you into trouble. 
angdale—that’s my name—vintner and disti!ler—Holborn Hill—you're hearti- 
ly welcome, if you'll come.” 

Mr. Haredale bowed his head, and rode off, close beside the chaise as efore ; 
determining to repair to the house of Sir John Fielding, who had the reputation 
of being a bold and active magistrate, and fully resolved, in case the rioters 
should come upon them, to do execution on the murderer with his own hands, 
rather than suffer him to be released. 

They arrived at the magistrate’s dwelling, however, without molestation (for 
the mob, as we have seen, were then intent on deeper schemes,) and knocked 
at the door. As it had been pretty generally rumoured that Sir John was pro 
scribed by the rioters, a body of thief-takers kad been keeping watch in the 
house all night. To one of them, Mr. Haredale stated his business, which ap- 
pearing to the man of sufficient moment to warrant his arousing the justice, 
procured him an immediate audience. 

No time was lost in committing the murderer to Newgate ; then a new 
building, recently completed at a vast expense, and considered to be of enor- 
mous strength. The warrant being made out, three of the thief-takers bound 
him afresh (he had been struggling, it seemed, in the chaise, and had loosened 
his manacles; gagged him, lest they shouid mect with any of the mob, and he 
should call to them for help; and seated themselves, along with him, in the 
carriage. These men being all well armed, made a formidable escort ; but they 
drew up the blinds again, as though the carriage were empty, and directed Mr. 
Haredale to ride forward, that he might not attract attention by seeming to be- 


long to it. 

The wisdom of this proceeding was sufficiently obvious, for as they hurried 
through the city they passed among several groups of men, who. if they had 
not supposed the chaise to be quite empty, would certainly have stopped it. 
But those within keeping quite close, and the driver tarrying to be asked no 
questions, they reached the prison without interruption, and, once there, had 
him out, and safe within its gloomy walls, in a twinkling. 

With eager eyes and strained attention, Mr. Haredale saw him chained, and 
locked and barred up in his cell. Nay, when he had left the jail, and stood in 
the free street, without, be felt the iron plates upon the doors, with his hands, 
and drew them over the stone wall, to assure himself that it was real; and 
to exult in its being so strong, and rough, and cold. It was not until he turned 
his back upon the jail, and glanced along the empty streets, so lifeless and 
quiet in the bright morning, that he felt the weight upon his heart; that he 
knew he was tortured by anxiety for those he had left at home; and that home 
itself was but another bead in the long rosary of his regrets. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SECOND. 

The prisoner, left to himself, sat down upon his bedstead: and resting his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin upon his hands, remained in that attitude 
for hours. It would be hard to say, of what nature his reflections were. They 
had no distinctness, and, saving for some flashes now and then, no reference to 
his condition or the train of circumstances by which it had been brought about. 
The cracks in the pavement of his cell, the chinks in the wall where stone was 
joined to stone, the bars in the window, the iron ring upon the floor,—such 
things as these, subsiding strangely into one another, and awakening an inde- 
scribable kind of interest and amusement, engrossed his whole mind; and al- 
though at the bottom of his every thought there was an uneasy sense of guilt, 
and dread of death, he felt no more than that vague consciousness of it, which 
a sleeper has of pain. It pursues him through his dreams, gnaws at the 
heart of all his fancied pleasures, robs the banquet of its taste, music of its 
sweetness, makes happiness itself unhappy, and yet is no bodily sensation, 
but a phantom without shape, or form, or visible presence ; pervading every- 
thing, but having no existence ; recognizable everywhere, but nowhere seen, 
or touched, or met with face to face, until the sleep is past, and waking agony 
returns. 

After a long time, the door of his cell opened. He looked up; saw the blind 
man enter ; and relapsed into his former position. 

Guided by his breathing, the visitor advanced to where he sat; and stopping 
beside him, and stretching out his hand to assure himself that he was right, re- 
mained, for a good space, silent. 

“ This is bad, Rudge. This is bad,” he said at length. 

The prisoner shuffled with his feet upon the ground in turning his body from 
him, but made no other answer. 

“How were you taken?” he asked. ‘And where? You never told me 
more than half your secret. No matter; I know it now. How was it, and 
where, eh?” he asked again, coming still nearer to him. 

“At Chigwell,” said the other. 

* At Chigwell! How came you there ?” 

** Because I went there, to avoid the man I stumbled on,” he answered. “ Be- 
cause I was chased and driven there, by him and Fate. Because I was urged 
to go there, by something stronger than my owr. will. When I found him watch- 
ing in the house she used to live in, night after night, I knew I never could es- 
cape him—never! and when I heard the Bell—” 

He shivered ; muttered that it was very cold ; paced quickly up and down the 
narrow cell ; and sitting down again, fell into his old posture. 

“You were saying,” said the blind man, after another pause, “ that when you 
heerd the Bell—” 

“Let it be, will you!” he retorted in a hurried voice. ‘It hangs there 
et ” 

The blind man turned a wistful and inquisitive face towards him, but he con- 
tinued to speak, without noticing him. 

“I went to Chigwell, in search of themob. I have beer so hunted and beset 
by this man, that | knew my only hope of safety lay in joiningthem. They had 
gone on before ; I followed them, when it left off.” 

“ When what left off?” 

“The Beil. They had quitted the place. I hoped that some of them might 
be still lingering among the ruins, and was searching for them waen I heard—” 
he drew a long breath, and wiped his forehead with his sleeve—“ his voice.” 

** Saying what?” 

‘*No matter what. I don'tknow. I wasthen at the foot of the turret, where 
I did the—” 

“ Ay,” said the blind man, nodding his head with perfect composure, “ I un- 
derstand.” 

“I climbed the stair, or so much of it as was left; meaning to hide till he 
bad gone. But he heard me ; and followed almost as soon as 1 set foot upon the 
ashes.” 

“You might have hidden in the wall, and thrown him down, or stabbed him,” 
said the blind man. 

“Might 1? Between that man and me, was one who led him on—I saw it, 
though he did not—and raised above his head a bloody hand. It was in the room 
above that he and I stood glaring at each other on the night of the murder, and 
before he fell he raised his hand like that, and fixed his eyes on me. I knew the 
chase would end there.” 

“You have a strong fancy,” said the blind man, with a smile. 

“ Strengthen yours with blood, and see what it will come to.” 

He groaned, and rocked himself, and looking up for the first time, said, in a 
sow, hollow voice: 


_ “ Eight-and-twenty years! Eight-and-twenty years! He has never changed 
in all that time, never grown older, nor altered in the least degree. He has been 
before me in the dark night, and the broad sunny day ; in the twilight, the moon- 
light, the sunlight, the light of fire, and lamp, and candle ; and in the deepest 
gloom. Always the same! In company, in solitude, on land, on ship-board ; 
sometimes leaving me alone for months, and sometimes always with me. I have 
seen him, at sea, come gliding in the dead of night along the bright reflection of 
the moon in the calm water; and I have seen him, on quays and market-places, 
with his hand uplifted, towering, the centre of a busy crowd, unconscious of the 
terrible form that bad its silent stand among them. Fancy! Are you real? 
~AmI? Are these iron fetters, rivetted on me by the smith’s hammer, or are 
they fancies I can shatter at a blow ?” 

The blind man listened in silence. 

“Fancy! Do I fancy that Ikilledhim? DoT fancy that as I left the cham- 
ver where he lay, I saw the face of a man peeping from a dark door, who plainly 
showed me by his fearful looks that he suspected what I had done? Do I re- 
member that I spoke fairly to him—that I drew nearer—nearer yet—with the 
hot knife in my sleeve? Do I fancy how he died? Did he stagger back into the 
angle of the wall into which I had hemmed him, and, bleeding inwardly, stand, 
not fall, a corpse beforeme! Did I see him, as I see you now, erect and on his 
feet—but dead !” 

The blind man, who knew that he had risen, motioned him to sit down again 
upon his bedstead ; but he took nv notice of the gesture. 

“Tt was then I thought, for the first time, of fastening the murder upon him. 
It was then I dressed him in my clothes, and dragged him down the back stairs 
to the piece of water. Do I remember listening to the bubbles that came rising 
up when I had rolled himin? Do I remember wiping the water from my face, 
a yee the body splashed it there, in its descent, feeling as if it must be 
blood 2 

“Did I go home when I had donet And oh, my God! how long it took to 
do! Did {stand before my wife, and tell her? Did I see her fal! upon the 
ground; and, when I stooped to raise her, did she thrust me back with a force 
that cast me off as if I had been a child, staining the hand with which she 
clasped my wrist? Is ¢hat fancy ? 

* Did she go down upon her knees, and call on Heaven to witness that she 
ard her unborn child renounced me from that hour; and did she, in words so 
solemn that they turned me cold—me, fresh from the hurrors my own hands had 
made—warn me to ily while there was time; for though she would be silent, 
being my wretched wife, she would not shelter me? Did 1 go forth that night, 
abjured of God and man, and anchored deep in hell; to wander at my cable's 
length about the earth, and surely be drawn down at last 1” 

* Why did you return?” said the blind man. 

“ Wuy is blood red? I could no more help it, than I could live without 
breath. I struggled against the impulse, but I was drawn back, through every 
difficult and adverse circumstance, as by a mighty engine. Nothing could stop 
me. The day and hour were none of my choice. Sleeping and waking, I had 
been among the vld haunts for years—had visited my own grave. Why did I 
come back! Because this jail was gaping for me, and he stood beckoning at 
the door.” 

“You were not known?” said the blind man. 

“T was a man who had been twenty-two years dead. No. I was not 
known.” 

“You should have kept your secret better.” 

“My secret? Mine? It was a secret, any breath of air could whisper at 
its will, The stars had it in their twinkling, the water in its flowing, the 
leaves in their rustling, the seasons in their return. It lurked in strangers’ 
faces, and their voices. Everything had lips on which it always trembled— 
My secret !”’ 

**It was revealed by your own act at any rate,” said the blind man. 

“The act was not mine. I did it, but it was not mine. I was obliged at 
times to wander round, and round, and round that spot. Jf you had chained 
me up when the fit was on me, I should have broken away, and gone there 
As truly as the loadstone draws iron towards it, so he, lying at the bottom of 
his deep grave, could draw me neat him when he would. Was that fancy ? 
ve! like to go there, or did I strive and wrestle with the power that forced 
me !” 

The blind man shrugged his shoulders, and smiled incredulously. The _pri- 
soner again resumed his old attitude, and for a long time both were mute 

“T suppose then,” said his visitor, at length breaking silence, ‘that you are 
penitent and resigned ; that you desire to make peace with everybody (in par- 
ticular, with your wife who has brought you to this ;) and that you ask no 
greater favour than to be curried to Tyburn as soon as possible? That being 
the case, I had bettertake my leave. I am not good enough to be company 
for you.” 

“Have I not told you,” said the other fiercely, “‘ that I have striven and 
wrestled with the power that brought me here? Has my whole life, for eight- 
and twenty years, been one perpetual struggle and resistancce, and do you 
think I want to lie down and die? Do all men shrink from death—I most of 
all!” 

“That's better said. That's better spoken, Rudge—but I'll not call you 
that again—than anything you have said yet,” returned the blind man, speak- 
ing more familiarly, and laying his hand upon his arm. ‘ Lookye,—I never 
killed a man myself, for [have never been placed in a position that made it 
worth my while. J°arther, | am not an advocate for killing men, aud I don’t 
think I should recommend tt or like it—for its very hazardous—under any cir- 
cumstances. Dut as you hadthe misfortune to get into this trouble before I 
made your acquaintance, and as you have been my companion, and have been of 
use to me fora long time now, I overlook that part of the matter, and am only 
anxious that you shouldn't die unnecessarily. Now I do consider that at pre- 
sent it is not at all necessary.” 

‘* What else is left me?” returned the prisoner. ‘To eat my way through 
these walls with my teeth !” 

‘*‘ Something easier than that,” returned his friend. ‘ Promise me that you 
will talk no more of these fanciers of yours—idle, fvolish things, quite be- 
neath a man—and I'll tell you what I mean.” 

“ Tell me,” said the other. 

“Your worthy lady with the tender conscience; your scrupulous, virtuous, 
punctilious, but not blindly affectionate wife—” 

** What of her ?” 

‘Ts now in London.” . 

“ A curse upon her, be she where she may !” 

“ That’s natural enough. If she had taken her annuity as usual, you would 
not have been here, and we should have been better off. But that’s apart from 
the business. She’sin London. Scared, as I suppose, and have no doubt, by 
my representation when I waited upon her, that you were close at hand (which 
I, of course, urged only as an inducement to compliance, knowing that she was 
not pining to see you,) she left that place, and travelled up to London.” 

‘How do you know?” 

‘* From my friend the noble captain—the illustrious general—the bladder. 
Mr. Tappertit. I learnt from him the last time I saw him, which was yester- 
day, that your son who is called Barnaby—not after his father I suppose—” 

* Death! does that matter now !” 

‘«_You are impatient,’ said the blind man calmly ; “ it’s a good sign, and 
looks like life—that vour sou Barnaby had been lured away from her by one of 
his companions who knew him of old, at Chigwell; and thathe is now among 
the rioters.” 

“* And what is thatto me? If father and son be hanged together, what com- 
fort shall I find in that?!” 

“‘ Stay—stay, my friend,” returned the blind man, with a cunning look, “ you 
travel fast to journeys’ ends. Suppose I track my lady out, and say thus much : 
‘You want your son, ma’ann—good. I, knowing those who tempt him to re- 
main among them, can restore him to you, ma’am—good. You must pay a 
price, ma’a:n for his restoration—good again. The price is small, and easy to 
be paid—dear ma’am, that’s best of all.” 

“What mockery is this?” 

‘“* Very likely, she may reply in those words. ‘No mockery at all,’ I answer: 
‘Madam, a person said to be your husband (identity is difficult of proof after 
the lapse of many years) is in prison, his life in peril—the charge against him, 
murder. Now, ma‘am, your husband has been{dead a long, long time. The 
gentleman never can be confounded with him, if you will have the goodness to 
say a few words, on oath, as to when he died, and how; and that this person 
(who I am told resembles him in some degree) is no more he than J am. Such 
testimony will set the question quite at rest. Pledge yourself to me to give 
it, ma’am, and I will undertake io keep your son (a tine lad) out of harm’s way 
until you have done this trifling service, when he shall be delivered up tu you, 
safe and sound. On the other hand, if you decline to do so, I fear he will be 
betrayed, and handed over to the law, which will assuredly sentence him to suf- 
fer death. It is in fact, a choice between his life and death. If you refuse, he 
swings. If you comply, the timber is not grown, nor the hemp sown, that shall 
do him any harm.” 

“There is a gleam of hope in this !” cried the prisoner, starting up. 

“A gleam!” returned his friend, *‘ a noon-blaze ; @ fulland glorious daylight. 
Hush! I hear the tread of distant feet. Rely on me.” 

** When shall I hear more !” 

‘As soonas Ido. I should hope, to-morrow. They are coming to say that 
our time for talk is over. I hear the jingling of the keys. Not another word 
of this just now, or they may overhear us.” 

As he said these words, the lock was turned, and one of the prison turn- 





} keys appearing at the door, announced that it was time for visitors to leave the jail. 


This mistake will soon be set at rest, and then you are a man again! If thig 

charitable gentleman will lead a blind man (who has nothing in return but pray- 

ers) to the prison-porch, and set him with his face towards the west, he will de 

a worthy deed. Thank you, good sir. I thank you very kindly.” 

So saying, and pausing for an instant at the door to turn his grinning face te- 
wards his friend, he departed. 

When the officer had seen him to the porch, he returned, and again unlocking 
and unbarring the door of the cell, set it wide open, informing its inmate that 
he was at liberty to walk in the adjacent yard, if he thought proper, for an 
hour. 

The prisoner answered with a sullen nod ; and being left alone again, sat 
brooding over what he had heard, and pondering upon the hopes the recent con- 
versation had awakened ; gazing abstractedly, the while hedid so, on the light 
without, and watching the shadows thrown by one wall on another, and on the 
stone-paved ground. 

It was a dull, square yard, made cold and gloomy by high walls, and seemin 
to chill the very sunlight. ‘The stone, so bare, and rough, and obdurate, filled 
even him with longing thoughts of meadow-land and trees ; and with a burning 
wish to be at liberty. As he looked, he rose, and leaning against the door-post, 
gazed up at the bright blue sky, smiling even on that dreary home of crime. He 
seemed, for a moment, to remember lying on his back in some sweet-scented 
place, and gazing at it through eee branches, long ago. 

His attention was suddenly attracted by a clanking sound—he knew what it 
was, for he had startled himself by making the same noise in walking to the door. 
Presently a voice began to sing, and he saw the shadow of a figure on the pave- 
ment. It stopped—was silent all at once, as though the person for a moment 
had forgotten where he was, but soon remembered—and so, with the same 
clanking noise, the shadow disappeared. 

He walked out into the court and paced it to and fro; startling the echoes, 
as he went, with the harsh jangling of his fetters. ‘There was a door near his, 
which, like his, stood ajar. 

He had not taken half-a-dozen turns up and down the yard, when, standing 
stillto observe this door, he heard the clanking sound again. A face looked 
out of the grated window—he saw it very dimly, for the cell was dark and the 
bars were heavy—and directly afterwards, a man appeared, and came towards 
him. 

For the sense of loneliness he had, he might have been in the jail a year. 
Made eager by the hope of companionship, he quickened his pace, and hastened 
to meet the man half way— 

What was this! His son! 

They stood face to face, staring at each other. He shrinking and cowed, 
despite himself; Barnaby struggling with his imperfect memory, and wondering 
where he had seen that face, before. He was not uncertain long, for suddenly 
he laid hands upon him, and striving to bear him to the ground, cried : 

‘Ah! I know! You are the robber!” 

He said nothing in reply at first, but held down his head, and struggled with 
him silently. Finding the younger man too strong for him, he raised his face, 
looked close into his eyes, and said, 

“ T am your father.” 

God knows what magic the name had for his ears; but Barnaby released his 
hold, fell back, and looked at him aghast. Suddenly he sprung towards him, put 
his arms about his neck, and pressed his head against his cheek. 

Yes, yes, he was; he was sure he was. But where had he been so long, and 
why had he left his mother by herselt, or worse than by herself, with her poor 
foolish boy? And had she really been as happy as they said. And where 
was she’ Was she nearthere! She was no* happy now, and he in jail? Ak, 
no. 

Not a word was said in answer; but Grip croaked loudly, and hopped about 
them, round and round, asif enclosing them in a magic circle, and invoking all 
the powers of mischief. 

ee 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

Memoria!s of the Order of the Garter from its foundation to the present time, 
with Biographical Notices of the Knights in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard I. By G. F. Beltz, K H., Lancaster Herald. Ridgway. 

Among the institutions of England, and indeed of Europe, the Orver or 
tue Garter, from its antiquity, its renown, and the exalted rank of many of 
its Knights, occupies a distinguished place. Its history has been investigated 
by two of the most celebrated of English antiquaries, Selden and Ashmole, and 
by the most learned of heralds, Anstis. Following their example, and certain- 
ly cum passilus equis, another member of the College of Arms—a Society 
which has been adorned by a Camden, a Vincent, a Dugdale, and a Lodge, and 
which still retains its literary reputation—has now given us the fruits of the 
labour of many years devoted to the illustration of that noble Order. In our 
opinion, (and itis no slight praise) Mr. Beltz’s ‘Memorials’ deserve, for re- 
search and ability, to be ranked with the works of his predecessors ; and no his- 
torical library can be complete without them. Ashmole’s well known volume 
appeared in 1672, and Anstis’s valuable edition of the ** Liber Niger,” or Regis- 
ter of the Order, in 1724, since which time no effort has been made either to 
continue its annals, or to throw new light on the obscurity in which its origin is 
involved. 

Mr. Beltz’s volume contains a “Summary view of the History of the Order,”’ 
followed by a Chronological List of the Koights and of the Ladies who have 
been admitted into it; the Annals of the Order during the reign of Edward III, 
and Biographical Notices of the Knights elected by that Sovereign ; Annals of 
the Orcer doring the reign of Richard II., with Biographical Notices of 
the Knights elected by that Monarch; and an Appendix of Documents and 
Proofs. — 

The most interesting points in the History of the Garter are, the exact date 
and the precise cause of its institution; and as Mr. Beltz seems to have col- 
lected every known fact, and to have brought to the inquiry a mind well adapt- 
ed, both by nature and professional habits, for such an investigation, we shall 
have all the assistance for our present object—an attempt to fix the date of the 
institution of the Order—which it is possible to receive. 

After giving a brief, but satisfactory, sketch of the rise of Chivalry, Mr. Beltz 
thus speaks of the foundatign of the Order of the Garter :— 

“The precise date of the foundation of rue Orver or THe Garter, and 
the circumstances immediately connected with that memorable event, are not 
recorded in our national! muniments. The annals of the Order, previous to the 
fourth year of Henry, V., are lost; and the conjectures of the writers who, at 
a period remote from that era, have pretended to solve this historical problem, 
and who are chiefly of the age of Henry VIII. are entitled to slender credit. It 
is proposed, therefore, to concentrate the evidence which has cescended to us 
upon the point, and to offer an impartial summary of such portions of it as may 
be considered to be authentic. Inthe absence of any public record of the 
fact, the date of the foundation has been placed at different periods between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fifth vears of Edward's reign, or from 1344 to 1351. 
The prevailing hypothesis, that the Order was instituted in the twenty-third 
year, 1349, rests principally, upon the preamble to the two most ancient exem- 
plars of the statutes, which are printed in the appendix to Ashmole’s treatise. 
It is evident that these copies of the statutes could not have been contempora- 
rary with the foundation. In the first place, in enumerating the primary com- 
anions, they mention the duke of Lancaster and the earl of Stafford by titles 
to which those personages were not advanced until the twenty-fifth year of the 
King ; and, secondly, they contain a reference to a mu!ct enacted by a prior 
decree, and the customary observance of former regulations within the Order. 
The exemplars in question were, therefore, probably not more ancient than the 
reign of Henry V., seventy years after the institution. ; 

As the date of 1349, though given in the statutes and credited by Ashmole, is 
indisputably wrong, we shall bring the question at issue immediately before our 
readers by stating that the doubt lies between the years 1344 and 1347,or 1348. 
Mr. Beltz, like Selden and Anstis, adopts F’roissart’s statement (which it ws 
desirable to give at length), that the Order was founded, the Knights chosen, 
and all its details arranged, on St. George's day, 1344 :— 

“At this time Edward King of England resolved to rebuild the great castle 
of Windsor, formerly built and founded by King Arthur, and where was first 
set and established the nobie Round Table, from whence se many valiant men 
and Knights had issued forth to perform feats of arms and prowess throughout 
the world. And the said King created an Order of Knights, to consist of him- 
self, his children, and the bravest of his land. They were to be in number for- 
ty, and to be called Knights of the blue Garter; their feast to be kept and s0- 
lemnised at Windsor annually oa St. George’s day. And, in order to institute 
this festival, the King of England assembled earls, barons, and knights from 
his whole realm, and signified to them his purpose and great desire to found 
the same. In this they joyfully concurred; for it appeared to them to be an 
honourable undertaking, and calculated to nourish affection amongst them. 
Then were elected forty Knights known and celebrated as the bravest ofall the 
rest; and they bound themselves to the King, under their seals, by oath and 
fealty, to keep the feast, and obey the ordinances which should be agreed upon 
and devised. And the King caused a chapel of St. George to be built and 
founded within the castle of Windsor; es:ablished canons therein for the ser- 
vice of God; and provided and endowed them with a good and liberal revenue 
And, in order that the said feast might be promulgated in all countries, the 
King of England sent his heralds to publish and proclaim the same 19 France, 
Scotiand, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, Brabant, and the German empire, 


duct until fifteen days after the feast. And there was to be held at this feat a 





Soet un to all Knights and esquires, who should be willing to come, safe con- 
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“So soon !” said Stagg, meekly. ‘‘ But it can't be helped. Cheer up,friend. 
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é ing by forty Knights, within the lists, against all comers, and also by 
yop dey And this feast was to be celebrated on St. Georce’s Day next 
‘coming, which would be in the year of grace ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
AND FrorTY FouR, at Windsor Castle. Aad the queen of England, accompa- 
nied by three hundred ladies and damsels, all noble and gentlewomen. and uni- 
formly apparelled, were to be present. * * St. George s day drew near, | 
when this grand feast was to be celebrated in Windsor Castle. The King made 
there great preparations ; and there were present the earls, barons, knights, 
ladies, and damse!s of the Kingdom of England. The festivities were on a 
grand and noble scale,with much feasting and tourneying for fifteen days. Many 
Knights from Flanders, Hainault, and Brabant, crossed the sea, in order to be 
present on the occasion ; but from France there came none.” 

In this statement there are confessedly two errors,—lIst, only one of the 
King’s ‘‘ children” was elected at ihe time of the institution of the Order, 
and no other of his sons was chosen until 1360; 2nd, the number of the 
Knights, instead of being forty, was only twenty-five, besides the Sovereign. 
As Froissart was only nine years old in 1244, his account must have been writ- 
ten long after the Order was established, and at a time when he had ample 
means of ascertaining the number of the Knights. But let us see how Mr. 
Beltz accounts for Froissart’s mistakes :— 

“ Arguing from the error in the manuscripts of Froissart respecting the num- 
ber of the primary companions of the Order (which was certainly not, as there- 
in stated, forty, but twenty siz, including the Sovereign), it has been inferred, 
by Ashmole and the opponents in general of the earlier date, that his chronolo- 
gy cannot be relied on ; and that he has unwarily identified the year of the first 
with that of the entertainment of the Knights assembled on occasion of the 
jousts; Windsor being, in both cases, the place of celebration. A possible 
mistake, however, of the transcribers of the original manuscript (which may 
have arisen from the incident that forty Knights were said to have been ap- 
pointed to tilt within the lists), in regard to a point which has never been sub- 
ject to doubt, ought not to invalidate his testimony concerning the date of the 


| 


first feast, more especially when other facts are produced in confirmation of his | 


narrative. These are—the repairs to Windsor Castle in the early part of the 
eighteenth year, from which extraordinary preparations are to be inferred,—the 


completion of St. George's chapel before August in the twenty-second year, | 


and the establishment, in the same year, by the patent founding the chapel, of an 


additional number of canons to those on the more ancient foundation, and of | 


twenty-four Poor or Alms’ Knights. It may also be observed that as, by the 
fourth and sixth articles of the statutes of the Order, the presentation of the 
first canons and Poor Knights was reserved to the Founders, the Knights of the 
Order must have existed as a fraternity before those whom they were thus to 
nominate.” ! 

Upon this passage it is to be observed, that Mr. Beltz does not notice Frois- 
sart’s error about the King’s children, and that the proof adduced in support of 
the Chronicler's narrative, merely shows, what cannot be disputed, that the Or- 
der was established before August 1348. The fact, however, appears to be, 
that Froissart has either confounded two transactions with one, or (which is 
not improbable) that the deszyn to institute the Order preceded its actual com- 
pletion by nearly four years. There is a record which proves that Edward in- 
vited. Knights of al! nations,with their esquires and attendants,to assist at jousts 
at Windsor in January 1344, and evidence also exists to show that a‘* Round 
Table” wasestablished about that time, so that part of Froissart’s statements 
is certainly true; but the question still remains, whether he is also correct in 
saying that the Order of the Garter was fuunded, and the Knights elected, on 
that occasion. It would be impossible to disprove his assertion that,early in 1344 
the King expressed his intentions to found a Knightly Fraternity ; and he may 
(though we greatly doubt it) then have named the persons of whom it was af- 
terwards to consist; but there is, we think, conclusive evidence that the O:der 
was not finally established, nor the Companions appoiated,until more than three 
years after that time. 

It is admitted by Mr Beltz that the earliest notice of the symbol of the Or- 
der, a garter, having been used as a badge or oruament, or of the motto, Hony 
soyt qui mal y pense, is in the Account of articles issued out of the Royal 
Wardrobe for the Christmas sports at Guildford in 1347. Similar articles were 
furnished for hastiludes at Canterbury, &c. early in 1348; and Mr. Beltz has 
discovered the material fact, that onthe 18ih November 1348 payment was made 
for twenty-four garters, which the Prince of Wales had presented to the Knights 
9° the Society of the Gurter, and which is ample evidence that the Fraternity 
had been estubiished, if not before the close of 1347 or early in 1348, certainly 
before November 1348. 
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Mr. Beltz then inquires “‘ whether, retrospectively between Christmas 1347, | 


and St. George's Day 1344, there was any time more convenient for the Institu- 
tion than the last-mentioned date asseited by Froissart?’ From April 1314 to 
August 1347 we agree with him in thinking that there was no period favourable 
for the purpose; but as Edward and his army returned to England in August 
1347, what was there to prevent the Order {rom having been established towards 
the close of 1347, at Christmas in which year both the symbol and the mot:o 
were undoubtedly in use? But Mr. Beltz says, truly, that the existence of the 
Order in 1347 is not incompatible with its creation in 1344; and he observes, 
that Garters, &c. are not mentioned in the Wardrobe Accounts of 1347, as 
‘**novel objects, but in terms which justify a presumption that similar entries 
might be found in documents of the like nature for the two or three antecedent 
years, should such Accounts be hereafter recovered.” It does not seem very 
obvious to us how any article in such records could appear as novelties ; and the 
only question is, whether they were mentioned in earlier Accounts. We are 
not told that Mr. Beltz has seen any Wardrobe Accounts of an earlier date than 
those from 29th September 1347 tothe 3lst January 1348-9. (Appendix, page 
379); but he seems to have ascertained that none for two or three antecedent 
years are known to be in existence. If we are rightly informed, no Wardrobe 
Accounts, between April 1344 and December 1345, are now extant; but those 
from 1341 to the 10ih April 1344 are in the Chapter House at Westminster; 
and if the first F’east of the Order was, as [Froissart says, and as Mr. Beltz be- 
lieves, celebrated on the 231d April 1344, the Robes, and Garters worn on the 
occasion must have been prepared, at the latest, in the month of February or 
March, and some trace of them would therefore probably have appeared in the 
Accounts ending on the 10th April in that year; but we believe that they do not 
contain the slightest notice of the kind, 

It must also be remarked, that the Wardrobe Accounts, beginning on the 
29th September 1347, quoted by Mr. Beltz, contain the expenses offthe King’s 
tailor from the 21st December 1345, and that the first mention of Garters there- 
in, is for the festivities at Christmas in 1347, two years after those expenses 
commence ; 80 that there is no indication whatever of the ensign or motto of 
the Order before the 10:h April 1344, nor between December 1345 and 
December 1347,—facts which are scarcely consistent wil the Order having 
been completely formed, its Kuights elected, and its ensign appointed, in April 
1344. 

But there is yet stronger evidence that the Order could not have been esta- 
blisbed so early as the year 1344. It is indisputable that all the Founders were 
Knights, at the time of their reception into the Fraternity ; hence, if it can be 
proved that any one of them was not Knighted until July 1346, Froissart’s state- 
ment must, we apprehend, fall to the ground. Next to the Sovereiga, the prin- 
cipal Knight of the Garter was the Prince of Wales, who, at the age of six- 
teen, made his first essay in arms by accompanying his father and the army to 
France in 1346. ‘They landed at La Hogue on the 12th of July, and the King 
immediately conferred the honour of Knighthood on the young Prince. This 
fact is p!aced beyond controversy, by a letter from the Peers, who were with the 
army at Calais, in September 1346, tothe Peers in Parliament, stating that “ Le 
Roi a son arrivaill a la Hogue en Normandye, fist son eisne filz le Prince de 
Gales, Chivaler,” and the exact date of their landing at La Hogue is fixed by 
another contemporary document. [ 
were Knighted at the same time; and a MS. inthe Bodleian Library, cited by 
Dugdale and by Mr. Beltz, expressly names Sir William Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, and Sir Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, (two of the Founders,) as 
having then been Knighted ; and in a record, dated on the 20th of May in that 
year, Montacute, who was then a minor in the King’s custody, is not described 
asa Knight. The learned author of the ‘ Memorials’ feels the full weight of 
this objection to Froissart’s narrative, and thus struggles against it :— 

“An argument, of more apparent force than any other, might be raised 
against the foundation in 1344 fromthe Knighthood of the Black Prince on 
lus landing at La Hogue, on the 12th of July 1346, and the conferring of the 
same honour immediately afterwards by himself upon the Earl of Salisbury and 
Sir Roger Mortimer, his young companions in arms, and who were also Found- 
ers of the Order of the Garter, |f Knighthood was, according to the second 
statute, a necessary qualification for admission into it, then the Prince and his 
two companiens, receiving Knighthood in 1346, were, at the time of such re- 
ception, not already Knights of the Order; and the Order had, there- 
fore, not been founded at that date. But it is clear, from the public re- 
cords, that the object of the Knighthood of the Prince upon that occasion was, 
to enable his royal father to claim from his subjects the accustomed aid due up- 
on the Knighthood of the King’s eldest son - an aid which, by the statute of 
Westminster, could not be levied until the heir-apparent had completed his 
fifteenth year. Theceremony in question, at La Hogue, does not, therefore, 
preclude the supposition that the young heroes had pre viously been honoured 
with the degree of Knight-bachelor; and that they were, on so memorable an 
occasion, and as a stimulus to their exertions at their entrance upon the theatre 
of war, advanced {to the rank of Banneret. As it was a maxim in chivalry that 
n re buta Knight could confer the dignity of Knighthood, and as it is stated, 
that Prince Edward, upon being created Duke of Cornwall in 1337 (in the se- | 


venth year of his age,) made twenty new Knights, we must presume that he( 


It also appears that many other persons | 





She Albion. 


had himself been Knighted in nis early infancy ; acustom prevalent not only | over the destinies of France so greatly for the benefit of that country, 


at that period, but in our own times, in the families of Sovereign Princes.” 
The idea of any person having in the fourteenth century,been twice Knighted,is 
not less extravagant than to suppose that a man should have been twice baptized 


its source ; and the result affords another proof of the danger of relying upon au- | When my noble friend, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated to the 
, thorities without examining them. Mr. Beltz cites “* Stowe, p. 233, Holinshed, | house the opinion given by the Secretary of State of the United St 
for the young Prince having | peared very clear that the executive of both countries—that the go 
Barnes, after mentioning the creation of | both of her Britannic Majesty and of the United States, 
' the Prince as Duke of Cornwall, and of the Earls of Derby, Salisbury, Hunting- | as to the character that should be attributed to the attack 
| don, &e., says, ‘at which time also the young Duke of Cornwall (afterwards | the Caroline 


_p. 900, ard Barnes's Life of Edward III. p. 113,” 
made twenty new Knights in 1337. 


_ Prince of Wales) made twenty new Knights ;” and be refers, like Mr. Beliz, to 
| Stowe and Holinshed ; but Barnes's principal authority was Adam de Murimuth, 
| a contemporary chronicler. Now it is enough to shake one’s faith in all histori- 
| cal writers, to find, instead of Murimuth, or Holinshed, or Stowe, stating that 
| these Knights were made by the Duke of Cornwall, that both Murimuth and 
| Stowe agree in saying, that the honour was cénferred upon them by the King— 
| while Holinshed only observes that twenty Knights were made.* 
| The suggestion that the Prince of Wales was ‘“ advanced to the rank of Ban- 
\ neret,” at La Hogue, in July, 1346, is as easily disposed of as the former hypo- 
| thesis. No onecan know better than Mr. Beltz, that none above the rank of a 
Knight was ever made a Banneret. Peers bore their banner in the field as a 
| right incidental to their dignity ; and we venture to say, there is not a single 
instance of a Prince, Duke, Marquess, or Earl, nor (after that rank became set- 
| tled,) Baron, having ever been created a Banncret. All authorities define a 
| Banneret to be “esteemed the last among the greatest, viz., nobilium majorum, 
| or the first within those of the second rank, and is placed in the middle between 
| the Barons and the other Knights ;’ and every fact on record, as well as the 
| form of the creation, show the improbability of the Prince of Wales having 
| been made a Bannerct. Moreover, the object of the announcement to Parlia- 
| ment was to obtain the Aid due on Knighting the King’s eldest son, which 
| could not have been claimed, if he had been madea Banneret. If any other ar- 
guments were requisite to destroy Mr. Beltz’stwo hypotheses respecting the 
| Knighthood of the Prince of Wales, in July 1346, they would be unnecessary, 


them :— 

‘At the institution of the Garter he had not completed his fourteenth year ; 
and, although included amongst the Founders, in accordance with the design of 
his royal father that the eldest son of the Sovereign should be always a constitu- 
ent member of the Order, the honour of Knighthood was reserved for the mo- 
ment when he should be armed, and thereby qualified to enter upon his warlike 
course. This occasion presented itself when, accompanying the King on his 
memorable expedition against France, he landed at La Hogue on the 12th of 
July 1346.” 

How the Prince of Wales could have been ‘included among the Founders” 
without being a Knight, pursuant to the second statute cited by Mr. Beltz, er 
consistently with the title of the Fraternity, as it occurs in the Prince's House- 
bold Accounts in November 1348, viz.:—‘t The Knights of the Society of the 
Garter,” is, we confess, not in our power to explain. 

But the same difficulty exists with respect to several others of the original 
Knights of the Garter. Mr. Beltz does not attempt to give any explanation of 
the Knigthood of Montacute and Mortimer in July 1346: though in the Me- 
moir of Montacute he says, ‘‘he received the honour of Knighthood, if not the 
degree of Banneret, upon landing at La Hogue ;” and in that of Mortimer, af- 
ter expressly statiog that he had ‘at the early age of seventeen, the enviable 
honour of being one of the Founders” of the Garter, he proceeds: ‘“ having, 
two years afterwards, in 1346, attended the King and the Prince of Wales on 
their brilliant expedition into France,he is said to have received Knighthood upon 
their landing at La Hogue, either from the hands of the Sovereign or those of 
|} the young Prince immediately afier his owninvestiture with that dignity.” In 
these instances however (which are no less fatal to Froissart’s statement than 
the Knighthood of the Prince of Wales) it would seem that Mr. Beltz does not 
consider that either Montacute or Mortimer were twice Knighted. 

As the date of the Institution, about which there has been so much controver- 
sy, in a great degree depends upon the date of the Knighthood of its members, 
we must pursue the inquiry a little further. 

With the time of tke Prince of Wales's Knighthood is involved the date of 
that of Sir Henry Eam, another of the Founders, of whom Mr. Beltz says :— 

“Tt may be reasonably conjectured that he came into England in January 
1343-4, amongst the numerous candidates for chivalrous fame who accepted the 
invitation of King Edward; that he formed one of the happy guests at the table 
ronde at Windsor ou that occasion; and that, by some skilful exhibition of his 
prowess during the splendid jousts, he acquired the high distinction of being 
numbered amoung the Founders of the Garter. The only notice which Ashmole 
could find concerning him is contained in letters patent tested at Westminster 
on the 28th of June, 1349, being an inspeximus and ratification of a patent 
| granted by Edward Prince of Wales, and dated the 18th of January, 1347-8 ; 
| whereby, afier reciting that Sir Henry Eam had, at the time when he received 
Knighthood at the Prince's hands, voluntarily engaged to serve him during the 
term of his life, and so long as sufficient provision should be made for his sup- 
| port.” 
| It was a fundamental principle, and the invariable practice of Chivalry, that 

no one could confer Knighthood unless he were himself a Knight; and even 
| Sovereigns received the accolade from some distinguished subject, before they 
| gave it to others. If therefore the Prince was not Knighted until July 1346, 
| Eam could not have been created until that time; and hence was not a 
Knight when Mr. Beltz represents him as one of King Edward's ‘happy 
| guests at the Round Table,” a remark which induces us to suggest that Round 
Table did not, as is generally supposed, mean a table at which guests were en- 
tertained, but the circular enclosure or Lists, wherein feats of arms were per- 
formed, for we have before us arecord of the period, in which Round Table is 
used as synonymous with Jousts. The probability is, that Eam, as well as 
Montacute and Mortimer, obtained their spurs at La Hogue either from the 
hands of the King or the Prince of Wales. Nor is it unlikely that three oth- 
ers of the original Knights of the Garter, namely—Courtenay, Burghersh, and 
Dabrichecourt, were Kuighted on the same occasion, or at Cressy in August fol- 
lowing, because in records cited by Mr. Beltz, severally dated on the 20th Oc- 
tober 1345 Dabrichecourt,—1l15th June 1346 Courtenay,—and 20:h June 
| 1346 Burghersh, are mentioned but are not designated ‘*Miles” or “ Chi- 
valer,” though in the same or similar records many other persons are 
| so styled. ‘This observation likewise applies to Audley and to Stapleton, who, 
it is presumed, were the two Founders of those names, the former being men- 
tioned without that addition, on the 7th July 1346, and 12th April 1347, and the 
latter in March 1347. Though the omission of the designation is not positive 
evidence, yet it affords a strong presumption that neither of them was a Knight 
at those respective dates; but it is enough for the argument that the Order 
could not have been completely established in 1344, to show, as we think we 
havedone, that four of the first Companions, viz—the Prince of Wales, the 
Earl of Salisbury, the Earl of March, and Sir Henry Eam, were not Knighted 
until July 1346. 
Notwithstanding all our deference to Mr. Beltz’s learning and ovr respect 
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| even if it were founded, until the close of the year 1347, or early in 1348, with 

| which date every fact yet discovered perfectly agrees, while many circumstan- 
ces cannot possibly be reconciled with Froissart’s account. 

| In a future article we shall discuss the cause of the institution of the Or- 

| der, and notice the discoveries made by Mr. Beltz respecting some of the early 

| Companions. 


| 





* This mistake is so remarkable.that we shall giv e the words of Adam de Murimuth 
8vo. 1772, p. 88,) after saying that the King had created his son Duke of Cornwall, 
made several Earls, at Westminster, on the second Sunday in Lent, adds, * 
fecit xxiv. Milites.” Holinshed mentions the same creation, and says,“ and the same 
day were twenty Anight , whose names for briefness we do here omit ;’ and Stowe 
after noticing the creation of the Duke of Cornwall, and of the Earls, say “ The 
same day the King made 20 Anights,to wit, Sir Edward Montacute,” &c. Mr. James, 
in his Life of the Black Prince, (Vol. I.. p. 89,) has implicitly followed Barnes though 
| he only cites Stowe and Holinshed and inserts a note, in which he observes, that “ this 
| isa striking example of the fact, that Princes often, before receiving Knighthood them- 
selves, conferred it upon others ;” and he then proceeds to point out, that the Prince 
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was not dubbed previous to the expedition into France, in 1346. ‘ The fact” is, we 
believe, about as true as “the striking example.” Itis refreshing to find that in Ash- 
: mole’s elaborate Memoir of the Black Prince, there are none of these fanciful state- 


ments about his Knighthood. 


Kintpervial Parliament, 


STATE OF THE NATION. 
House of Commons, 

Sir R. PEEL haviog moved the order of the day, that the hous¢ 
committee of supply. 

Lord J. RUSSELL rose and said :—I shall now proceed to make the obser- 
vations which I yesterday said I should feel it my duty to make, on the course 
| which the right honourable baronet proposes to pursue, and on the general as 
| pect of affairs. With reference to foreign affairs, it appears to be quite unne 

cessary that Parliament should continue assembled. (Hear, hear.) The state 
of Europe, happily for al! parties, affords every probability of a continuance of 
peace. The speech which her Majesty directed to be delivered at the open- 
ing of the session, gave Parliament the information that the temporary separa- 
tion which had existed between this country and France had ceased, and the 
most amicable relations existed. I fervently hope that these amicable relations 
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| and not to be treated asa case of private wrong. 


because he appears, in his Memoir of the Piince, to have himself abandoned | 


for his abilities, we are convinced that the Fraternity was not finally organized, | 


ana | 


© | hear. J 


ithe Right Hon. Gentleman, and who was a member of the cabinet at that 


may continue to prevail; and] trust that the life of that prince who now reigns | 


may long 
|(Hear.) The affairs of Europe, then, are in a satisfactory condition; but there 
is certainly a question in relation to the United States of America, whieh, in 
| or twice ordained. We were therefore induced to trace so startling a statement to | some of its aspects, bears a very unsatisfactory appearance. (Hear, hear.) 


be spared to that people, and escape from the attempts of infatuated 


ates, it ap- 
vernments 
were perfectly agreed 


; upon and capture of 
; that it was a question tobe debated between nation and nation, 


(Hear, hear.) It appears, 
however, that one of the tribunals, that of the State of New York, has taken a 
different view of this question (hear, hear); but it appears to me that such a 
view of the subject as that of this tribunal,if carried out to its utmost consequences, 
would be destructive to all amicable relations between nation and nation. (Hear, 
hear.) If two governments, between whom a question arises, are not to decide 
whether that question is or is not an international one—if they are not to decide 
whether a person called to account did or did not act under the authority of his 
government—but if a local court, 1t may be of the smallest jurisdiction, is to us- 
sume to itself an authority over the case—this, I say, would place in peril all 
amicable relations between those two powers. (Hear, hear.) The judge who 
decided the case seemed to admit that the two executive authorities had agreed 
that the case was one to be decided between themselves ; but he stated that it 
was his opinion that it was not a case which could well be considered as a case 
of war, and that therefore it properly came before his own tribunal. It ap- 
pears to me, that this is a doctrine to which no government can agree. For, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, if Sir Graham Moore, or any other officer employed 
in the capture of the Spanish frigates at the beginning of the Spanish war, 
been taken before a Spanish tribunal, it would be equally competent to the 
judge of the tribunal to say that there was no declaration of war at the time 
these captures were made, and that therefore the captures were piratical, and 
the officers engaged in them liable to be tried for murder. (Hear, hear.) But 
on the whole, it appears that, although such may be the constraction of the 
law adopted by the State of New York, yet, considering what has been stated 
on one side by my noble friend and on the other by Mr. Webster, with regard to 
circumstances attending the capture of the Caroline,it is perfectly clear that there 
is an accordance of opinion existing on that subject between the two countries ; 
and I believe that the authorities of the United States, the President and the 
Congress, will see that it is necessary to prevent any occurrence taking place, 
which will expose any subject of her Majesty to danger for executing the com- 
mands of his Sovereign. I am sure that there prevails in this country, and I 
trust that there prevails in America also, the strongest desire that peace may 
be preserved between these two great countries. (Cheers.) Having thus al- 
luded to the only matter which appears to me to require any remarks as regards 
our foreign affairs, I will now make one remark on the recent appointments 
which the right hon. gentleman has thought it right to make as respects the 
government of Ireland. I have seen those appointments with great satisfaction, 
for they seem to me an evidence that the right hon. gentleman is determined to 
carry into effect those conciliatory operations which he has so often expressed with 
regard to that country. (Hear, hear.) I entertain the highest respect for the 
new Lord Lieutenant ; and with regard to the noble lord who has been appoint- 
ed Secretary for Ireland, I think that that noble lord has shown on various occa- 
sions a desire to place the people of Ireland in that condition with which alone, 
as I think, they can, and with which alone they ought to be satisfied—a condi- 
tion of entire equality with the people of this country. (Cheers.) I may add, 
likewise, that I trust that the noble lord (the Chief Secretary for Ireland) will 
not re-introduce a measure which, in the hands of another noble lord, had been 
discussed more than once in this house ; but a measure which I certainly consi- 
der a breach of the tacit engagement which was entered into with the people 
of Ireland in 1829, and which I think could not be acted upon without affect- 
ing, in a very short time, the popular character of the representation in that 
country. (Hear, hear.) Ihave, I say, very great confidence that Lord Eliot, 
who is now Chief Secretary for Ireland, will not introduce any bill of that kind 
into this house. (Hear, hear.) I trust that what has been done of late years 
towards consolidating the peace and improving the condition of that country, 
will receive further developement at the hands of the present government ; and 
I can assure the noble lord, though I certainly cannot expect that every step 
which the right honourable baronet will take will meet with my concurrence, I 
will endeavour, as nearly as possible to meet the views which I expect will be en- 
tertained by the noble lord, acting under the direction of the honourable baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury. (Hear, hear.) {now come to that part of the 
subject on which I meant to treat, on which I have the misfortune to differ 
very widely from her Majesty’s government. We are now met in pursuance of 
an intimation, first given by the right honourable gentleman, but in which the 
members of Lord Melbourne’s government perfectly concurred, that as soon 
after the dissolution as possible it would be desirable that Parliament should 
be re-assembled, in order to take into consideration the important affairs of the 
nation. (Lord John here quoted the passages in her Majesty’s Speech, in 
which she urged Parliament to take the Corn Laws and other topics into consi- 
deration.) ‘The dismissal of the then government was as it were the previous 
condition to considering these questions. The advice of this house was prompt- 
ly acceded to by her Majesty, and the right honourable gentleman opposite has 
constructed the administration which is now formed, and which has such an 
unalterable attachment tothe constitution in church and state, and to the sli- 
ding scale. (Laughter.) But this condition having been complied with by the 
Crown, itcertainly would seem that the time was come when these important 
laws ought to be taken into consideration. (Hear, hear.) Far be it from me, 
and I hope from any one on this side of the house, to say that you should attend 
exclusively to measures and nottomen. I always have thought you ought to 
attend to both ; but having the men in whom the majority of the house are 
pleased to bestow their confidence, I do not consider that the mere nomination 
of these men is to be accepted as a substitute for measures (hear;) but having 
the men whom you have confidence in, we ought at least to be enabled to judge 
of what measures they propose as grounds for the confidence of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) Whatis the state of the case. The right hon. gentleman states 
—and I am not disposed to quarrel with that statement—that his time has been 
lately occupied in the formation of the new administration, and that he could 
not consider these important points; but although that may bea good rea- 
son as for the last fortnight, it does not seem to be any reason for post- 
poning for five months the consideration of these important subjects. 
He does not say, as he might, ‘* We stand upon the present Corn-law, we think 
no alteration necessary ;” on the contrary, he said he would not accept office 
on the condition of being bound not to make any alteration in the Corn-law. 
(Hear, hear.} It cannot be inferred from this expression that he thinks no al- 
teration necessary, and yet the Rigit Hon. Gentleman, who certanly went far, 
with others, ia the expression of indignation at what he called a delay, and who 
said L ought to be obliged, in some manner, to bring forward the question in less 
than a month, adds eight months to that period, and says that he is justified in 
asking for this longdelay. [Hear.] Sir, tlere are symptoms, likewise, in the 
construction of the government itself which induce me to entertain very great 
doubts whether any important alteration in the Co:n-law is in contemplation.— 
(Hear. ]—I am not alluding to the construction of the administration with a view 
to any personal remarks, but merely for the purpose of deducing an opinion on 
this matter; and I may, therefore, say at once, that the nomination of the Duke 
of Buckingham to a place in her Majesty's councils, and to a seat in the cabinet, 
is to me a symptom that no considerable alteration in the Corn-laws is intended 
by the present government. ([Hear, hear.] Ido not doubt the conscientious 
opinion of the Duke of Buckingham. I do not doubt that he thinks that a pro- 
| tection such as the present law gives, or one at least equivalent to it, if not a 
| greater protection, necessary to the agriculture of the country. I do not doubt 
| that Le has held that opinion with a view to the general interests of the country, 
and I do not doubt, likewise, that he will continue to hold that opinion. [Hear, 
I have been told that when a sort of threat was uttered that the late 
| ministry should no longer hold office, because they had proposed an 8s. fixed 
| duty on corn, and that any other ministry which took a similar course would 
| meet with a similar fate—I have been told that there were none who more de- 
monstrated their approbation and acquiescence in that sentiment than the Duke 
| of Buckingham. [Hear, hear.} Why will not the Right Hon. Gentleman give 
a very decided pledge on this subject? As to a sliding scale, it may be such as 
to amount almost to a prohibition—and a sliding scale, too, may be so construct- 
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ed as to give even less protection than the fixed duty which I propose. (Hear, 
| hear.] There is this uncertainty, and yet the Right Hon. Gentleman and some 
| others who are united with him in the government leave their opinions unknown, 
| and they will not give even any indication of the measures that they mean to 
| propose. [Hear, hear.) And then, too, while I could not help observing that 
the Noble Duke to whom I have before adverted is a member of the cabinet, 
| there are other members of the same party who are intrusted with high office, 
and yet who are not iccluded in the cabinet. For instance, there was Sir Geo. 
Murray, who was Secretary for the Colonies in a former administration with 


time. Now, Sir George Murray has given an opinion in favour of a fixed 
duty of 8s., or for a less duty than that, and Sir George Murray is not a 
member of the present cabinet. [Hear, hear, hear.] There is then a selec- 
tion amongst those who have given « decided opinion, and who are members 
of the party to which the Right Hon. Baronet belongs ; there is a selection 
in favour of prohibition, and there is an exclusion of those who are support- 
ers of the opinion that there should be a more free trade in corn. (Hear | 
Is it possible then, that with all this, the country can wait in expectation for 
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five months to know whether or not you will deem it expedient that a large 
and full measure will be brought forward by you, and whether a free trade 
in corn will be permitted by yout I do not think that this is an expecta- 
tion, on your part, that can be fairly entertained. If no such intention is en- 
tertained by you, why then, I say—why twit me with the delay of a month, 
when it tells with tenfold force against yourselves! [Cheers.] It would be 
much better to proclaim—for the sake of trade, that it raise not false ex- 
tations—it would be much better for the sake of agriculture, in order that 
it may not be depressed with unfounded fears ; it would be much better to 
proclaim it, if such be your intention—that you mean to adhere substantially 
to the present law, and that you will not make any alteration in it. [Hear, 
hear.] Of course you may attempt a correction of the law of the averages, 
and in so doing you may make the law more stringent, and perhaps you 
may, on the other hand, lower the pivot some 4s. or 5s., and make the law 
less stringent ; but in doing these things you will only leave the matter much 
as itis at present. I have stated what I consider to be the effect likely to be 
uced by the character of the administration as well as the promise which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman held out. He is himself not “ Medicin malgre /u.” 
on this question. His patient is now suffering, and it is not to be supposed, now 
that he is called in, that he should say that the best thing is a little rest and quiet, 
and nothing further is to be done. [Laughter.} When a free trade in silk was 
pro , all the silk mauufacturers found that free trade was an excellent thiag 
—the principle of free trade being declared to be undeniably good ; but then, 
with regard to the particular article of silk, the interests of the country required 
that it should have a special protection Thus, too, it was with the shipowners. 
The principle of free trade was admitted by them to be proper, but then they 
thought that the interests of the country required that there should be a special 
tection for that portion of the trade in which they were especially interested. 
ut let us now look farther to the state of the country—I allude particularly to 
the state of the manufacturing districts. I do not wish to say anything which 
might be construed into a declaration of my belief that any law you can estab- 
lish can prevent those periodical and occasionally severe distresses amongst a 
manufacturing community. I do not think any laws you can pass will prevent 
those fluctuations which may arise either fro e state of our foreign relations, 
or from a long course of over trading, or from accidents that may occur from 
time to time. But what I think the duty of Parliament is this—to be able to 
say that we at least have no part in causing or continuing this distress ; and for 
this purpose I think it necessary that you should be able to show that your duties 
and your restrictions are for some necessary object in the State [hear, hear]; 
that they are necessary for the purposes of revenue, or for the purpose of plac- 
ingacertain part of the community, which is overtaxed, upon a condition of 
nquality in that respect with other classes ; or that they are necessary in order 
to make thetransition more gradual, and not to bring a sudden state of eibar- 
rassment on any interest or class of subjects who have been unduly protected. 
But do the present Corn-laws come under the head of measures which can be 
thus defended? Are they necessary forthe seke of revenue 1 Onthe contrary, 
it is quite clear that your present law defeats all purposes of revenue [hear, 
hear]—and that if the measure which I had the honour to announce, and which 
was never discussed, of laying on a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter, had been 
adopted, the Exchequer would be now four or five hundred thousand pounds rich- 
er. There would be, in all probability, one million or twelve hundred thousand 
quarters more admitted into this country. Is your present law necessary for 
protecting the agricultural interest? I think certainly that a fixed duty is far 
better in that respect, and that you have no cause to make out a prohibition on 
that ground. (Hear, hear.] I never heard a cause made out certainly for a 
prohibitory duty on that ground. Lastly, you cannot say that this duty is ne- 
cessary in order to make a transition, because it has been adopted asa p:rmanent 
system. If that is the state of the laws, I say that those who are distressed 
have a right to come to you, and ask you to consider their case—ask you to 
change any law which aflects them—to change any law which impedes trade and 
embarrasses industry, and, as far as legislation can do it, to place them in a bet- 
ter condition. You may not be able to say—above all, you should not promise 
that by such a law you would place them in a state of entire prosperity, and that 
you would avert from them all fluctuations of distress; but you would be able 
to say, whatever those distresses, we feel the deepest compassion for thern, but 
for the restrictions which aggravate those distresses we are not responsible— 
Parliament has no share in producing or continuing them. [Hear] Now that 
is what you cannot justly say at present; and if such distress does exist, no per- 
sonal inconvenience—no inconvenience consequent upon our being obliged to 
remain for another six weeks to come to a decision—ought to prevent us from 
taking into consideration how we are to regulate the trade in corn. There has 
been an address agreed to at Manchester, at a meeting called in compliance with 
a requisition, bearing 1018 signatures, of the merchants, manufacturers, and re- 
spectable inhabitants of allclasses. ‘They approach the throne to state— 

“That it has long been the opinion of a large and enlightened portion of your 

Majesty's subjects that the embarrassment and distress are to be attributed to 
the effect of those laws which restrict the supply of food, which prohibit a free 
exchange of the industry of the people of this country with that of others, and 
which impose indirect taxes, pressing severely on the community, for the pur- 
pose of protecting particular interests, without reference to the public revenue 

“ That it was in vain that your Majesty’s people approached the late House of 
Commons by petitions signed by upwards of one million anda half of your Ma- 
jesty’s people—a number unprecedented on any other occasion—earnestly pray- 
ing for an inquiry into the effects and operation of those laws, with a view to 
their alteration or repeal. ’ 

“That your Majesty’s people have been severely disappointed at the deter- 
mined refusal of the late House of Commons to attend to the prayer of these 
petitions ; but they have derived great consolation from the marked anxiety of 
your Majesty for their interests at the opening of the preseat Parliament, when 
your Majesty was graciously pleased to claim its attention to ‘the laws which 
regulate the trade in corn; to determine whether these laws do not aggravate 
the natural fluctuation of supply, whether they do not embarrass trade, derange 
the currency, diminish the comforts and increase the privations of the great body 
of the community.’ 

‘That in reply to this gracious mediation of your Majesty in behalf of suffer- 
ing industry, your Majesty’s memorialists feel some satisfaction that the Parlia- 
ment has at length acknowledged ‘ that they are deeply sensible of the import- 
ance of those considerations to which your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to direct their attention, in reference to the commerce and revenue of the coun- 
try, and to the laws which regulate the trade in corn.’ 

‘That all parties have therefore at length acknowledged the importance of 
considering these laws and their effects vpon the great interests of the community. 

“That the intense sufferings of the people will be greatly aggravated by a 
continued uncertainty of the settlement of these great questions, and by the 
natural inclemency of the approaching season ; that it is therefore of the ut- 
most consequence that your Majesty’s gracious recommendation to Parliament 
should receive its serious attention without any delay, not only in order the 
sooner to apply legislative measures to alleviate the distrese, but that your Ma- 
jesty’s suffering people may derive consolation and hope amidst their severe de- 
privationa, from the knowledge that their wants a-e engaging the serious atten- 
tion of the Legislature for the purpose of their alleviation. 

“Your Maj:sty’s memorialists therefore most earnestly and respectfully pray 
that your Majesty will take measures ‘o continue the deliberation of Parliament 
without intermission, until these laws shall be so settled as to secure to your 
people the most plentiful supply of food at the cheapest rate, and thus to conduce 
to the general interest of the whole community.” 

Now, Sir, this is not the opinion of the people of Manchester only, but the 
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curred. (Hear, hear, hear.) . I am afraid that with respect to one branch of our 
manufactures—I mean our cotton trade—if it be not relieved by some alteration 
in our laws, and by a greater freedom of trade, it will be outdone by foreign 
competition (hear, hear ;) that our manufacturing establishments will be brokea 
up, and that a large portion of the population, which cannot be relieved from the 
poor-rate, will then be left without any resource. (Hear, hear.) If there is 
any justice in these apprehensions, it is at least a matter for the consideration of 
Parliament. You may say that these fears are unfounded ; and in considering 
those matters which were laid before you in the Queen's Speech, you may say 
that “we have come to the opinion that the manufacturing prosperity of the 
country is based upon a rock—that it is unshaken—that the corn-laws tend to 
the welfare of the country: that is the result of our solemn deliberation.” 
Why, if that be the result of your solemn deliberation, so state it, and that will 
at least give the country the satisfaction of knowing that you have fully consi- 
dered the subject. But what is now proposed is merely this, that you should 
grant certain sums of money, that you should propose the continuance of laws 
which expire at the end of the present year, and then, without any sort of in- 
quiry, without any further consideration, and until five months hence, you will 
not resume the considerativn of these great questions. I consider, in this view, 
this subject of more importance than that which relates to finance. As relates 
to finance, I think it would be far better if, in the course of the present year, 
you were to take some measures by which it might be hoped to produce an in- 
crease of the revenue. As far as regards the finances, it would be far better 
to adopt a plan by which a greater freedom of trade might be established ; and 
if there were not an immediate increase of the revenue, yet there would be 
likely to be such an increase of trade and commerce, as finally must make the 
revenue equal to theexpenditure. Butthis is not done. Nothing is to be at- 
tempted ; and, it seems, now, that the only proposal is to obtain a vote of credit, 
which will enable the government to continue the present state of things to the 
beginning of next year. I deeply regret the course that isabout to be pursued. 
(Hear, hear.) Iam afraid it will not satisfy the country at large. (Hear, 
hear.) I am afraid it will not give satisfaction to that part of the manufacturing 
community which is sufferiug distress. J am thoroughly persuaded, I never was 
more thoroughly persuaded than I am at this moment, that if instead of pursu- 
ing the course you have followed, you had adopted those measures that were 
proposed to you on the 30th of April, you would have produced a revival of 
trade, you would have caused an increase to the revenue, and you would have 
secured a far more important object—an increase of the comforts and happiness 
of the people. (Cheers) But you would have dene more than this, by de 

claring to the whole world that you meant to conduct your trade with them by 
an interchange of your productions with theirs on the fairest and most liberal 
principles ; and you would, in doing this, have greatly contributed to the future 
peace of the world. (Cheers.) Convinced I am that there is no security for 
peace equal to the feeling that nations derive benefits from each other—that 
their intercourse will continue to shed additional blessings upon each other eve- 
ty additional year it isso continued ; and that if interrupted, far greater calami- 
ties must arise than in an ordinary war between two hostile nations. (Cheers.) 
Therefore it is because the measures we proposed would have relieved the re- 
venue, improved trade, and contributed not only to the welfare of the country, 
but the peace of the world, that I deeply regret theirrejection. But, even now 
that they are rejected, [ still think thatthe right hon. gentleman, and the gov- 
ernment now in possession of office, ought not to decide at once that they 
would not enter into the consideration of those questions. (Hear.) 1 do not 
doubt that if they have made up their minds to pursue that course, that they 
will be supported by a majority that has already expressed its confidence in 
them. But I do not expect, when the whole course of this year is reviewed, 
that :t willbe found on reflection by the people of this country, that advantage 
would have been derived from a fair consideration, instead of the abrupt rejec 

tion, of the measures we proposed. In adjourning their consideration until next 
year, you postpone the benefit you might have derived from them. In ad- 
journing the consideration of such measures, you allow the distress to continue 
which it is now in your power to mitigate. I conclude now by stating that it is 
certainly not my intention upon this question to propose any motion, or to ask 
for any division, as to the course which the right hon. gentleman is about to 
adopt ; but asa member of this house, I beg to say,fthat [ am not responsible 
in any way forthat course. (Cheers.) 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—Sir, the course which I took yesterday, in announcing 
to the House of Commons the proceedings which I proposed to adopt with res- 
pect to the public business of the country, is a sufficient indication that I had 
no wisn, at the commencement of the harassing and arduous task committed to 
me, to commeuce it by any controversy of a party nature. At the same time | 
am perfectly ready to admit that the course of proceeding I pursue constitutes 
no tule forthe noble lord—that our respective positions are different, and that 
he is entirely at liberty to invite me to the discussion which he has opened ; and 
although I had no wish to originate the discussion, yet I can assure the noble 
lord that Iam little disposed to avoid it; and,on the contrary, I am thankful 
rather than otherwise for the opportunity of commenting on the observations he 
has made. (Cheers.) I refer, in the first instance, to those points on which 
there can be no material disagreement between us. I concur with the noble 
lord in the earnest desire that our amicable relations may be maintained between 
this country and France, and, if possible, I shall more cordially concur with him 
in the prayer he expressed, that it may please Almighty God to continue his 
protection from the hand of assassins to that great man to whom the destinies 
of France have been entrusted. (Cheers) Sir, it is impossible to hear of 
those repeated attacks, of those infamous and senseless attempts, without feeling 
pain for the character of humanity and civilization. It appears asif Providence 
had provided some compensation for them, for the only result of these attempts 
is to provoke one general feeling of disgust towards their abettors, and of sym- 
pathy forthe intended victims. (Cheers.) And it would appear as if some 
special protection was vouchsafed to that illustrious fainily ; and my firm belief 
is, that so long as they continue to reign, they constitute a sufficient guar- 
antee for the preservation of peace. I agree in the sentiments the noble lord 
has expressed. JI join in that which I believe 1s the feeling of every honoura- 
ble mind, when I express the wish that not only may the assassins be defeated, 
but the assassins signally punished. (Cheers) I cannot anticipate that the 
change in the government is likely to interrupt our amicable relations with 
France. 1 do not think that they are less likely to be amicable on that account. 
(Cheers and laughter.) I have seen no indication on the part of France of an 
indisposition towards the present government, nor any apprehension that our 
amicable relations were likely to be suspended. I should be surprised if it 
could be so; for I recollect, on the occurrence of those events which shook to 
its foundation the throne of the elder branch of the Bourbons, I was one o! 
those who, in conjunction with my illustrious friend, the illustrious Duke of 
Wellington, and many of those who are now joined with me in the government, 
seeing that it appeared the will of the authorities of the people of France that 
their government should be committed to other hands, we did, notwithstanding 
the reluctance of the power with whom we were in the most cordial relation— 
we did at once advise the Crown of this country to recognise that Sove- 
reign on whom the choice of the peuple of I’rance appeared to have fallen 
With respect to our relations with the United States, 1 view that as the noble 
lord does, certainly with great apprehension and anxiety ; yet as it is manifestly 
| the interest of those two great countries, united together by so many ties, and 
| by community of language, to maintain peace—so little, too, can be gained by 
war, that the wound which is inflicted by the one upon the other must be reflected 
back upon the hand that caused it, that I cannot help hoping that the prevailing 
| good sense of the community upon the government of each, if the government 
should want that adventitious aid, will result in the maintenance of peace (hear, 




















sentiments expressed by those in other towns suffering likewise under severe | hear.) Isay no more, but that it is my sincere desire that peace be maintain- 

distress. If you separate without adopting any measures to meet the exigen- ed; but at the same time I must feel obliged to make no concession affecting | 
cies of the country, the only remedy wHich then can be applied is the one already the independence or honour of this country, for the purpose of purchasing a tem- 
hinted, namely, by tbe interposition of relief given out of the rates raised for porary trangvillity. (Cheers.) I approach, now, the consideration of the ques- 
the support of the poor. Now, Sir, if there were occasional privations and oc- | ion respecting which a controversy las arisen between the noble lord and my- 

casional distress, that might be a reasonable proposition ; but if not—if it is | self. The part of the speech of the noble lord which I most regretted to hear, 
connected generally with the state of free trade—I beg leave to say that such a } was that in which he said it was not his intention to require the vote of the House | 
remedy will be quite inefficacious. [Cheers. ] Supposing the case were similar | of Commons as to the course which I have proposed to pursue. I do wish 
to that which occurred in some agricultural parishes before the introduction of | that he had taken the sense of a House of Commons elected in accordance to 
the New Poor-law, when the produce and profit of the land were entirely con- | his advice and under his own auspices. (Cheers.) I wish the noble lord had 
sumed by the poor's rate, you are then destroying the source of manufacturing | taken the sense of the House of Commons as to the reasonableness and jus- 
prosperity. But you must recollect that it is in the power of those engaged in | tice of that confidence which I ask from it, and that he did enable me to judge 
manufactures, when they find themselves subject to continual losses during a | whether the House of Commons approved or disapproved of the course that I 
period of four years, one year after another—it is in their power to withdraw | mean to pursue (Cheers ) I should have thought it so reasonable, after a 
their capital from those manufacturing establishments to preserve that capital, | lapse often years (with the exception of three or four months) that I had held the 
and leave the persons depending on them without any relief, but to draw their | situation of a private individual, that on retur: ing to power after a lapse of ten 
entire subsistence from the land. I have heard of instances in which this has taken | years, that there would be the universal impression that it must be but reason- 
place—in which persons funding one half their capital, have, to save the other | able that I should not be called upon in a month to propose an alteration in the 
half, put a stop to the working of their manufactories. Inthe course of the debate | law respecting the trade in corn. (Hear) I should have thought it would 
two years ago, when discussing the Corn-laws, the Right Hon. Gentleman ar- | have been felt to have been most advantageous to have an access to official in- 
gved against the notion then entertained, that we were arrived at a state of | formation; that it would be most desirable that I miglit have the opportunity of 
great manufacturing distress; and [ remember my observing then that I did | examining that body of information, and considering those views, for the col- 
not think that the case of manufacturing distress, such ae it was stated, had | lection and propounding of which, gentlemen have received large emoluments— 
been made out, but that it was advisavle that the house should effect an that I might see the information that has been collected, and the opinions that 
alteration in the Corn-laws, because if that manufacturing distress should really | had been formed. I consider that it would have been thought but reasonable 
reach to a great pitch hereafter, your interposition would then be too late. My | to permit me and my Colleagues to consider these proposals. But then, if I 
argument was, that so long as you had any possibility of retaining your markets, | am not responsible for not proposing a measure with respect to the Corn-laws, 





manufactures would continue to be sent abroad—so long as manufacturers had | within one month of my accession to office, what must be thought of that go- 
the least chance of obtaini: g aprofit on their guods, they would consign their | vernment (loud cheers), which has held office for ive years, aud which never 
goods to foreign markets; but when they had lost those markets—when you ar | until the month of May, 1841, iut:mated ou the part of the government an uni 
rived at that period when your manufactures could not be sold abroad, you wili| ted opinion? (Cheers) What, it you are so convinced of the tremendous 
then have lost those markets, it will then be too late for you to interpose, and | evils inflicted upon the country by the operation of the Corn-laws—if you 








the alteration of your laws will not bring a remedy to the evils which have oc- think that commercial distress is justly to be attributed to them—if you think 





really, that the prevailing distress to which the labouring classes in some dis- 
tricts are exposed are be attributed to those laws, and yet never felt it to be 
your duty to come forward, but permitted five years to elapse without bringing 
forward an united government proposition to remedy these evils, what is to be 
said of you? (Cheers.) Why did you allow this to be an open question? You 
may say that you had no hope to carry it. Well, then, I do not mean to follow 
your example. (Cheers.) Having considered it, I do not mean to adopt the 
conveniency of an open question—proposing a thing here in order that it may 
be defeated there. (Cheers) You expect I should state to the House of Com- 
mons the course I mean to pursue on the part of a concurring united govern- 
ment, and stake the existence of that government upon the issue. What upon 
this question with respect to which you feel now so deeply convinced? But 
how was it you permitted Lord Melbourne to retain office, holding the opinions 
he did upon the subject (cheers), and saying ** No” to the proposition for in- 
quiry? I have made appointments to which you object. But whom did you 
select for the particular oftice of Vice-President of the Board of Trade? he 
man who refused all inquiry into the question of the Corn-law. (Hear, hear.) 
I say this—if you were so deeply and so intimately convinced of the necessity 
for a change, it was your duty, as ministers of the Crown, to propose that 
change in the House of Commons. It is in vain to say you could not forma 
government without making it an open question—it is in vain to say you could 
not carry it. The greatest mischief you can do to great principles is to leave 
them in abeyance as open questions. (Cheers.) Five years elapsed, and with- 
out any action on the part of the government in respect to the Corn-law; five 
years up toApril 1841. If this feeling were entertained with respect to those 
laws, why did you not call the attention of Parliament to them in the Queen’s 
speech of 1840! Why reserve these general denunciations against the Corn-laws 
until a period when you had appealed to the people, and been left in a minority 
of eighty? (Hear, hear.) You brought forward the question of Corn-laws in 
May 1841, and with your opinions in respect of them you brought them for- 
ward in the way most calculated to prejudice the country (cheers) ; because it 
is clear that if the view yeu take of those laws was a calm, philosophical, and 
comprehensive view of their operation upon the industry of the country, no 
matter whether you raised five millions or one shilling upon them, it was your 
duty to call the attention of parliament to a system that was drying up the 
sources of national prosperity. Why did you not in the beginning of the year 
1841—it was not until then your doubts were dispelled—but what reason could 
there be that you did not then, at the commencement of the session, insert in 
the Queen's Speech from the Throne a recommendation analogous to that 
which you gave et a moment when it was utterly impossible to carry it? 
(Cheers.) Your proposal for the alteration of the Corn-laws was to be a means 
of raising revenue, and the proposal in the Queen's Speech of the month of 
August, 1841, must be construed, not a3 a vague general recommendation to 
take the Corn-laws into consideration, but in no other sense than arecommenda- 
tion to adopt a tax of 8s. a quarter upon foreign corn. (Cheers) That was 
the proposal then deliberately made by the government. Do you adhere to it 
now, ordo younot? Whenin August, 1841, you recommended the Corn-law 
to be taken into consideration, had your recommendation reference merely to 
some vague, general, end indefinite inquiry into the subject, or had it reference 
to the specific proposal made by you in the month of May preceding, on the 
authority of the government, for the adoption of a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter 
upon the importation of foreign wheat? If you say you are not bound to 
adopt the fixed duty of 8s. a quarter, with what modesty can you call upon me 
to declare what measures I am prepared to adopt, if you are already beginning 
to see reason to doubt the policy of imposing a fixed and invariable duty of 8s. 
a quarter on the importation of foreign corn? (Cheers) If you say the sub- 
ject is one still open to consideration—that anew Parliament may entertain 
new views on the subject—if that be vour view, it perfectly justifies me in 
maintaining my present reserve until I shall be enabled to give practical and 
permanent effect to whatever measures I may propose. (Cheers.) But if, on 
the other hand, you answer, as you must answer, that what you meant then and 
what you mean now isto impose a fixed cuty of 8s. per quarter on foreign wheat 
to be levied invariably, and without any reference to the price of the commodi- 
ty—then, permit me to say that you owe to me, and to others who acted with 
me, some acknowledgement for not having allowed such a proposition to pass. 
(Hear.) This much I will venture to say, that if that had occurred, which 
might very naturally have taken place at one time—namely, that instead of 
there being a happy change in the weather, it had continued unfavourable to 
the harvest, and corn had consequently risen in price to 90s. a quarter, we 
should in all probability, have been assembled here now under your auspices, for 
the purpose of seeking parliamentary authority to abate that 8s. duty. (Loud 
cheers from the Conservatives.) ‘The scheme of the 8s. duty would have had 
its effect, and there must be some who, contrasting the present operation of a 
law which has admitted, or will admit, a great quantity of corn for the consump- 
tion of the people at a duty of Is. with the invariable imposition of an 8s. 
duty, will be of opinion with me that circumstances might have arisen that 
might have rendered the levy of 8s. exceedingly inconvenient and calamitous. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) I now approach the subject of finance. The noble lord 
has lamented [ have not brought forward some proposal for the purpose of 
rescuing the country from the deticit by the imposition of taxation. And here 
again I say I regret that the noble lord has not taken the sense of the House of 
Commons upon this point likewise. I could earneat!y wish an appeal to have 
been made to the deliberate judgment of men of a!! porties. I have been in the 
possession of powera month. During that time 1 have had upon me the 
charge of forming a government, and of making thuse constitutional arrange- 
ments which became necessary upon the formation of a new administration. I 
have also, of course, been obliged to devote some part of my time to the consi- 
deration of our foreign relations. I could well have wished, therefore, to ap- 
peal to the house whetlier itis a just, whether it is a fair proposal, that I should 
be called upon to bring forward a measure involving permanent taxation. 
(Cheers from the ministerial side) And from whom does this charge come? 
(Hear) What is the position I inherit? (Renewed cheers from the same 
quarter.) For five years right hon. and hon gentlemen opposite have held the 
reins of power. In the year 1838—or rather in the year 1837—there was a 
deficiency, as between the revenue and expenditure of this country, of one mil- 
lon four hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds. In 1838 there was a de- 
ficiency of four hundred and thirty thousand pounds. In 1840 there was a deficien- 
cy of one million four hundred and fifty-seven thousand pounds. In 1841 there 
is a deficiency of one million eight hundred and fifty one thousand pounds, mak- 
ing together a gradual accumulating deficit, on the 5th April, 1841, of five mil- 
lhons one hundred and sixty-six thousand pounds. (Loud cheers from the minis- 
terial side.) Inthe year ending the 5th April, 1842, it is estimated, and esti- 
mated with lamentable truth, that the deficit for this single year will amount 
totwo millions five hundred thousand pounds, making a total deficit—an accu- 
mulation of deficiency, if I may use the phrase—of seven millions six hundred 
and sixty-six thousand pounds. This is the state of things. We have come 
into the administration of finance, we have been in officeone month, and we are 
asked at once lo produce our financial scheme. (Cheers.) Is this even tolerably 
fair—tolerably reasonable! What lights, I ask, have Ito guide me? If [I 
adopted your budget should I repairthe deficiency? So far from it, I will now 
proceed to show, since the noble lord has provoked me to this discussion— 
(Hear, hear)—that if your budget had realized all your expectation, you must 
have proposed a vote of credit in order to repair your deficiency. If your most 
sanguine calculations had been verified, you must still have asked for a vote of 
credit partaking of the character of that which my right hon. friend will here- 
after propose. Foreseeing that there was to he a deficiency of £2,400,000, 
you proposed to diminish the duty on Baltic timber, increasing at the same 
time the duty on Canadiantimber. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
credit for £600,000, to be derived in the present year from the change in tax- 
ation. Now, I will prove to the satisfaction of the house that not one shilling 
of that sum of £600,000. would Lave been thus immediately applicable and 
available. Mr. Poulett Thomson, now Lord Sydenbam, has expressly declared 
that although concurring in the general principle of the policy of an alteration 
of the timber duties, care must be taken to diminish 8s much as possible the 
pressure upon individuals, and that it was his opinion that the recommendation 
of the committee of 1835 should be adhered to. Remember I am not now dis- 
cussing the commercial policy of an alteration of the timber duties: I am only 
considering a much more limited question—namely its financial bearing upon 
the revenue of the country in reference to the proposal in the budget. I am 
only considering whether if I adopted your budget I should be released from 
the necessity in which I now find myself involved. On the 24th of April, 
1841, Lord Sydenham says: ‘Great alarm is naturally felt by those engaged 
in the timber trade in Canada, at the prospect of any alteration in the duties 
levied on wood in the United Kingdom.” He says ‘the question must be re- 
solved by Parliement, according to the view it takes of the general interest.” 


Here follows a paragraph which it is unnecessary to read at length. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to say :—"“* If any change should be determined on, disturb- 
ing the proportion of duty paid on colonial and foreign timber, care should be 
taken to diminish the loss to individuals by making it gradual, which is most 


just and politic ; but above all I must express my hope, that in whatever alter- 
ation is adopted the recommendation of the committee of 1835, of which I 






was chairman, will be adhered to, namely, that the change should not affect 
the importation of the vear, which would be an act of extreme hardship to the 
colony.” (Hear.) ‘Thus it will be seen Lord Sydenham advises an adherence 
to the recommendation of the committee vf 1835 I turn, then, to the 
report of that committee, which is dated August 1835, of which Lor | Syden- 
ham was chairman, and IJ find these are t recommendations alluded to :— 
“ Resolved, That it isthe opinion of this committee that such reduction be 
made, so far as may be consistent with the interests of the revenue, without 
any augmentation of the duty on colonial timber. Resolved, that it is the 
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— Ee 
opinion of this committee, that, in any alterations made, such alterations shall 
not affect the shipments made in the year 1836. Now, this repore is dated Au- 
gust, 1835, and states that it is the opinion of the committee that if any alter- 
ation were to be made, that alteration should not affect the shipments made in 
1836. Thet is to say, Lord Sydenham advises that the alteration of the duty 
be postponed till 1837. Lord Sydenham, the Governor of Canada, who is re- 
sponsible for the peace of that important colony, advised you to adhere to the 
recommendation of the committee of 1835. If you had done so—as I know 
you would—is it not clear that not one shilling would have been had to meet the 
deficiency of 1840! Consequently, that item of £600,000, must be entirely 
and absolutely struck out of the calculation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I now come to the consideration of the sugar duties. Seven hundred 
thousand pounds—that was the sum to be raised by the importation into this 
country of foreign sugar, upon which a duty of 37s. was to be levied, being 4 
differential duty in favour of British sugar of 12s. From this increased duty 
£700,000, was to be raised. Now such has been the reduction of the price of 
British sugar, without the introduction of foreign sugar, that there is good rea- 
son to doubt whether the estimates of the noble lord and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer be correct as to the quantity of the foreign commodity to be intro- 
duced. I have here a return of the prices of sugar from the 4th May to Sep- 
tember 7, in each of the years 1840 and 1841, and I believe it will be found that 
in the first of these periods the average price of British sugar was not less than 
upwards of 50s. Ihave not the exact calculation of the averages, but I be- 
lieve that will be found a correct estimate. In each following week, from the 
3d of August to the 7th of September, the prices of British sugar per cwt. 
were as follow :—57s. 4d., 56s. 9d. 57s. 01-4d., 583. 1d., 58s. 4d., 58s. 9d. 
Such were the prices in 1840. Let us compare them with the prices in 1841. 
During the same period of the latter year, namely from the 3d of August to 
the 7th of September, the prices were 37s. 7d., 353, 0341. 363 2d., 36s. 
4 1-2d., 36s. 3d., and in the last week ending the 7th of September, the price of 
sugar was down at 34s. 81-2d. (Hear.) Thos in the week ending 7th Sep- 
tember, 1840, the price of sugar per cwt, was 58s. 9d., and in the same week 
in the year 1841 it was 34s. 9d, being a reduction in price of 24s. (Hear, 
hear) ‘The average price of sugar, then, in the present year, if you take all 
the weeks, does not exceed 383, being sulject toa duty of 5s. The noble 
lord says the average price of foreign sugar in bond is 223., the duty of 37s. 
makes it 59s.; to this must be added 2s. for the costs of admission into internal 
consumption, making thus a total of 61s. as the price at which foreign sugar 
can be profitably used, and without causing any ground for alarm to the British 
grower. But the British grower has contrived to supply the country with 
sugar at 36s., and, therefore, if the noble lord’s calculations be correct, there 
would have been little or no importation of foreign sugar. (Hear.) If that 
be the case, making some deduction for some that may have been brought in, 
what becomes of the £70,000 which youexpected? But I will take £500,- 
000. Add that sum to the £1,400,000 deficit I have already shown to ex- 
ist, and the total amount of deficit amounts to £1,900,000, for which the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have made provision, either by taxation, or 
by a vote of credit. (Hear, hear.) I now come, Sir, to the duty on corn, on 
which we were to raise £400,000. But in order to justi'y the calculation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the duty raised upon corn must have amount- 
ed to £1,500,000. (Lord John Russell, we believe, made some gesture of 
dissent.) 
rightly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he estimated the produce of the 
Customs in 1841 to be equivalent to the produce of the Customs in 1840. Now 
part of the Customs duty of 1840 was £1,100,000, raised from corn, and con- 
sequently that £1,100.000, must be added to the £400,000, for which the 
right honovrable gentleman took credit in his budget, because if there was any 
deficiency in the £1,100,000, in 1840, it would probably give a correspond- 
ing one in the Customs duties of 1841 ; Conseque itly, unless you could raise 
£1,500,000, from corn in 1841, the deficit in 1841, amounting, as! have al- 


s 


ready clearly shown to £1,909,000,—would have been increased in proportion. 








Sir, whatever approbation the noble lord may receive from those who sit behind | 


him—whatevercry may be raised about the injustice of the “bread tax” anda 


duty upon the subsistence of the people, there are some among them, I appre- 


hend, who will not hear with very cordial satisfaction that a part of the budget | 


was to levy £300,000 upon corn. I know, indeed, that they will say that ad- 
vantage to trade and regularity of commercial transactions would be promoted 
by a fixed duty upon corn, yet I think, if those itlemen could divest them- 
selves of their political character and associations, they would, consistently with 
their own views, rejoice that the project of a fixed duty was not carried isto 
effect. The late Cuancellor of the Exchequer took credit for a deficiency of 
£2,590,000, and short as has been my opportunity of considering the subject, 
I have yet devoted soine time to it, and it appears questionable whether that de- 
ficit of £2,500,000, is, in point of fact, all that we have to calculate upon ; 
for 1 am bound to say, I think the promises of future years are any thing but 
satisfactory. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could not be called 
upon to provide anything like the sum he had stated in a future year. But, 
Sir, are those anticipations likely to be realized? (Cheers.) 1 say nothing 
whatever of the policy of the operations, but I simply ask, is it not probable 


ge 


that thedemand to be made on us in a future year for the public services of | effect 


the present year on account of the expedition to China, will far exceed £4,009,- 
000? (Hear, hear.) The estimated expense required for the year 1841, by 
the last return presented to the house was £625,299. That paper is dated 28th 
May, 1840, and the periods to which it refers were long antecedent. I will 
venture to say that this expense of £625,000 had been incurred in October 
1840, and of what the expenses are since October, 1840, I will ask what are 
our means of judging? ‘This is all the information we have—**No accounts 
have been received from which an accurate estimate can be made.” (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) ButI do read accounts which frequently appear in the 
public papers, and I have seen a letter signed H. L. Fleming, captain of one 
of her Majesty’s ships, in which (writing to Mrs. Noble) it is said that unpar- 
alleled kindness and forbearance had been shown to the Chinese, and that the 
expenses incurred thereby amounted to the full sum of the remuneration we 
sought. (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt that great additional expense must 
have been incurred. [ speak now of finance, and finance only, but I say that 
no clear-sighted or prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer, when calculating the 
expenditure of the country, can omit from his consideration the probable de- 
mands for the expense of the Chinese operations. I must own, indeed, that it 
appears tome the noble lord has made a speech not calculated to create a fa- 
vourable impression inthe country, and of not a little tendency to add to the 
difficulties that encompass those who have taken office. I do not hesitate to 
avow that I luok with alarm at the growing tendency to expense in our colonial 
possessions. (Hear, hear.) [na paper just presented there is an estimate for 
the civil expenses of Hong Kong at £900,000 for the present year, including 
the cutting of a main road; and in the same paper the necessity of enlarged 
and comprehensive views in respect of that province was pressed upon the go- 
vernment (so we understood the right honourable baronet.) ‘This is the position 
in which I am called upon to estimate the probable expenditure and to make 
provision to meet it. 1 will now come to New South Wales. I find by a de- 
spatch from Sir George Gipps to Lord John Russell, dated 31st January, 1841, 
that Sir George has issued a great number of bounty warrants for emigrants. 
I may observe that the total number of emigrants is stated in the despatch at 
71,315, and the amount of bounties payable upon them is also stated at £979,- 
562 payable within two years. The noble lord certainly contemplated with just 
alarm this enormous demand, and very properly rebuked the governor for the 
course he had taken. ‘The governor said that the colony was involved in com- 
mercial distress, but he argued, I presume, that tue case was no worse than that 
of the British Treasury, and that he therefore might as well imitate the con- 
duct of the British Treasury in saying, the greater our distress the more liberal 
be our expenditure. The noble lord, in his despatch to the governor, inti- 
mates his doubts whether the commercia! embarrassments to which he alluded 
might not be attributed to profuse liberality on the part of the local government. 
The noble lord took immediate steps to reduce the expenditure % he recalled 
the bounties; but, do whatever he might, there will not be left a sum less than 
£500,000 to be provided for. In the same way in other colonies; demands will 
be thus made upon the colonial exche quers, which they will be unable to meet, 
and at what door they will knock for the payment of these liabilities needs no 
specific indication. Such items as these I must consider, and Iask and demand 
from the justice of this house, time and opportunity for proper deliberation upon 
them. I have taken you from Hong Kong to New South Wales, and I now 
come to South Australia. Such was the desperate state of that colony, that 
last year we provided £155,000 to meet the ex gency. Billsto the amount of 
£1,400,000 have been presented, which have been protested by the Treasury. 
It is quite clear further bills are upon their road, and all I apprehend is, that we 
shall ultimately have to bear the expense both of the bills and the protests. 
Thus we have £155,000 for South Australia Then, with regard to New Zea- 
land, bills to the amount of £33,000 have been drawn upon the treasury of 
New South Wales—(Laughter)—that treasury which is already without the 
means of paying its own liabilities. (Cheers and laychter ) But donot flatter 
yourselves that this is all, for there zre indications that billa to the amount of 
£54,000 more are on their way. Thus a sum of betwee n £80,000 and £90,000 
is required to meet that exigency. (Hear, hear) The estimate taken with 
respect to Canada was, I believe £600,000, and there was a distinct intimation 
that the credit of this country was to be guaranteed to Canada for a loan of up- 
wards of a million. Iam not now questioning the policy of that, but I say 
again here is a new obligation contracted on the part of this country. But you 
will say that affording the creditof acountry is a very different thing from an 
advance in money. That is true, but you guarantee to the extent of “£100,000 
for fortifications 


I beg the noble lord's pardon, I may be mistaken, but if [ remember | 


Che Albion. 


ane JOHN RUSSELL made some observation which was inaudible in the 
gallery. 
Sir R. PEEL—I thought that this was since the despatch of Lord Sydenham 
had been received ; but if [ am in error Iam sorry for it. Still I give credit to 
the noble lord forthe vigilance he exerted to stop this course when it became 
known to him, and for the very proper rebuke he administered to the governor. 
But considering these things, am I not justified in reprehending that tendency to 
expense in our colunial establishments, which threatens ultimately to fall upon 
this country ? And I also appeal to every man whether I have not preferred an 
almost conclusive claim to the justice of permitting the government the time 
and opportunity to review these things. ‘The noble lord says that Parliament 
ought not to separate without some financial measure being brought forward. [ 
appeal again to all whether it would not be desirable to see exactly the state o 
our relation towards the United States before we proceed further? Would itf 
not be well to have the opportunity to settle that question? This is another 
reason why, before we propose a general financial scheme, we should be allowed 
the opportunity fora few weeks to consider the exact position in which we 
stand. (Cheers from the ministerial benches.) There is a commercial treaty 
between Naples and Texas, and one with Brazils. Above all, there is one with 
France. I say nothing of the policy of that treaty, but it was under serious con- 
sideration, which was, I believe, postponed in consequence of the quadruple 
treaty of July, and the temporary alienation of France. That treaty proposes 
to allow of the importation of French wine and brandy at a greatly reduced 
duty. Is it not clear that such a proposition as that must materially affect the 
consideration of the amount of the tax levied on British spirits, on colonial rum, 
and on wines imported from other countries besides France? (Hear, hear.) 
The noble lord did me justice, in a frank and handsome manner, with respect to 
the course | have pursued, and the advice I have tendered to the Crown regard- 
ing the constitution of the government of Ireland. But if I have already at- 
tracted some degree of confidence on that ground, let me remind the noble lord 
what were the confident predictions made a short time back, with respect to the 
course I must take, relative to Ireland. Was I not told, night after night, that 
I would not dare to form a government for that country which would attract 
general confidence !—Was | not told that I must be the instrament—the reluc- 
tant and degraded irstrument—of men who were ready to offer coarse insults to 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen?t (Hear, hear.) Was I not told that 
they would hoist the standard of ascendancy and demand from me a complete 
and servile acquiescence in their views? That, it was said, would be the inevi 
table consequence of my accession to power; and yet not a month has elapsed 
aad the noble lord admits that over that difficulty, at least, I have triumphed, 
and have constituted the government for Ireland im such a manner as gives assu- 
rance that the universal people of that country shall be treated with impartiality 
and justice. (Cheers.) Ihave made no concessions for the purposes of purcha- 
sing support. (tear, hear) I intend to administer the law with firmness,and, 
I hope, with dignity. Iwill not permit the administration of Irish affairs to be 
influenced by the hope of conciliating support in the House of Commons (cheers ;) 
but I declare that the engagement into which [ have entered to administer im- 
partial justice in that country, shall, as far as depends upon me, be strictly ful- 
filled. (Hear, hear.) The appointment of Lord de Grey, who was with diffi- 
culty induced to undertake the important functions which remove him from oc- 
cupations and enjoyments most refined and honorable to a man in his station, as 
also the appointment of Lord Eliet, and lastly, the appointment of Sir E. Sug- 
den as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, afford, I think, grounds as strong as any pub- 
{lic appointments can give, for believing that it is my determination to ad- 
|here to the declarations I made, as tothe mode in which I should feel it my 
duty to administer the affairs of Ireland. (Hear.) My right hon. friend Sir E. 
| Sugden felt himself under an obligation to accept the office of Lord Chancellor 
| of Ireland, because he wasin receipt of a pension, honourably acquired by him 
| in consequence of the sacrifice of professional emoluments, but acquired after 
| only a short discharge of public judicial duties. My right honourable friend, 
| therefore, acting upon the principles which have always actuated him, felt it 
his duty to resume the office he before held. He felt that the public had a 
claim upon him; but I do not hesitate to say that if any circumstance had oc- 
curred to prevent the resumption of office by my right hon. friend, I would have 
selected from the Irish bar an Irish Chancellor; I would have paid that compli 


ment toa bar which stands as high as any in the profession. ,(Hear.) 





public man holds office. 
have compelled me to take upon myself the harassing and laborivus office in 
which I am placed. What can be my inducement to take office, and to make 
the sacrifices which the acceptance of it enjoins? What can be my induce- 
ment, but the hope of rendering service to my country, and of acquiring honour- 
able fame? (Loudcheers.) Is it likely that I would go through the labour 
| Which is daily imposed upon me, if I could not claim for myself the liberty of 
| proposing to Parliament those measures which I believe to be conducive to the 
| public weal? (Cheers.) I will claim that liberty—lI will propose those mea- 
| sures, and IJ do assure this house that no considerations of mere pulitical support 
| should induce me to hold such an office as that which I fill by a servile tenure, 
| which would compel me to be the instrument of carrying other men’s opinions into 
(Cheers) I donotestimate lightly the distinction which office gives. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is not valuable on account of the patronage which it enables its possessor to 
o | 


| dispense, nor from the personal distinction it confers upon him: it is only valu- 
bale to any man fit to hold it for an hour, on account of the opportunity it gives 
him of serving his country ; and the moment I shall be convinced that the pow- 
er of doing that, according to my conscientious sense of public duty, is denied 
to me, then I teil every man in the country that he has conferred no personal ob- 
ligation on me by having placed me in this office; but, free as the wind, I re- 
serve to myself the power of retiring from the discharge of onerous and haras- 
sing duties, which, under such circumstances, could no longer be discharged 
with satisfaction to mvself or advantage to my country. (Loud cheers.) 











Mary Weeks, all of Norwalk, Conn ' 
In Philadelphia, 2nd Oct., by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Wm. H. Milnor, M. D., of this city, 
to Margaret, daughter of Jos. Klapp, M_ D., of the former place. 





Died—In Montego Bay, on Sunday the Ist ult., in the 39th yearof her age, Marga- 
ret, the beloved wife of James Rait, Esq., Merchant of that town, leaving an aifection- 
ate husband and seven children to lament her irreparable loss. 
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right that there should bea distinct understanding as to the terms on which a | 
The force of circumstances and a sense of public duty | 


~Married—On Sunday, Oct. ard., by the Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. James E. Taylor to’ Miss 


tional income amounting, for the present year to £2,400,000. He showed the 
fallacy of the calculations and expectations of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and proved that the assumption, that the alterations proposed by the 
late cabinet, on the Timber Daties, would yield £600,000 the first year, was a 
palpable delusion. This he showed by the despatcher cf Lord Sydenham him- 
self. In short it would seem that the improvidence and bad management of John 
Bull's late Stewards have brought him tothe verge of bankruptcy. Sir Ro- 
bert therefore, craved time to look a little further into matters before he proposed 
any changes of importance. Towards the close of the debate Mr. Fielden mo- 
ved that it was the duty of the House not to vote Sir Robert any supplies until 
an enquiry was made into the distress of the Operatives throughout the coun- 
try. This motion was put and lost by a vote of 149 to 41. The votes for the 
supplies then went on. 

Both Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell adverted to the late infamous at- 
tempt to assassinate the Duke D’Aumale when making his entry into Paris at 
the head of his Regiment, just returned from the severe campaigns of Algiers. 
They spoke in the strongest terms of disgust of this and similar attempts of ruffians 
who are prowling about the streets of the French Capital, and paid the highest 
compliments not only to Louis Philippe as a father, a husband, and a monarch, 
but to the Queen and his illustrious family, whose virtues are an honour to the 
human race. 

The trade in England is somewhat improving, and the crops have yielded much 
more abundantly than was at one period of the summer expected. It will be 
very nearly an average product after all. The funds closed at 4 P. M. on the 
18th at 89 7-8. 

Neither Sir Howard Douglas nor the other persons mentioned, have received 
the appointment as Governor General of Canada, but Sir Charles Bagot,former- 
ly Minister to the United States. This, like most of the late selections, is @ 
very good one,as Sir Charles is a man of ability,great experience, and conciliatory 
manners. He was quite popular in this country, although he arrived at a mo- 
ment when the passions of the people had not had time to cool after the ex- 
citement of the war—he being the first minister from Great Britain after the 
peace of 1814. On his departure the citizens of Washington honoured him 
with a Public Dinner. The appointment of such a person to such an important 
command in proximity to the United States,must be taken as earnest of a desire 
to preserve the friendly relations with this country. 





The trial of Mr. McLeod has at lengthcommenced. The court met at nine 
o'clock on Monday morning last, and the cause was immediately called on; 
from the number and conflicting characters of the witnesses it is probable 
that the greater part of a fortnight will be occupied in their examination. The 
Attorney-general of the State opened the pleadings, and it is due to him to state 
that he did so with as little acrimony as could possibly be expected from the 
counsel for a prosecution. On the other hand we perceive that Mr. McLeod has 
the advantage of an acute and prompt advocate ; and, so far as accounts have 
yet reached us, Judge Gridley is a perfectly impartial moderator upon disputed 
points between the counsel, and well-inclined to allow sufficient latitude in cross- 
examination. The first thing that strikes us is the paucity of matter delivered in 
evideace by the witnesses hitherto produced, and how little of a nature tending 
directly against the defendant, has been advanced by people evidently hostile, 
personally so, against him. The evidence of William Wells, Daniel Jackson 
Stewart, Frederick Emmons, James Field, John C. Haggerty, Henry Emmons, 
John Hatter, Joshua A. Smith, and James A. King, gives details of the attack 
upon the Caroline, and proves the death of Durfee, but we believe that they fail 
to prove that his death was by the hands of the attacking party at all; and they 
never once allude to Mr. McLeod. Next came Gilman Appleby who command- 
ed the Caroline at the time, and he says, in allusion to a man who made a sword- 
thrust at him ‘in the twinkling of an eye” thathe “then supposed it was Alez. 
| McLeod,” but he concludes his evidence by saying ‘‘I do not now say it was 
Alexander McLeod.” Samuel Brown, a tavern bar-keeper deposed to having 
seen Mr. McLeod land from one of the buats on their return from the attack. 
Isaac P. Corson, deposed to having heard the defendant boast of having been 
there, and of his exploits on board; there was considerable discrepancy in the 

yarts of this man’s evidence, and the Judge desired him to recollect himself. 
| F hits ; - 
Charles Parke deposed to similar boastings ; this man while under cross-exami- 
nation was inclined to let out evidence concerning the Navy Island affair, and the 
part which he and other citizens of the United States took in it, but the Attor- 
ney-general with great tact tried to keep down that part of the evidence. Henry 
Myers deposed to the boastings, and in evidence declared that in consequence of 
| having been detained by the defendant on the Canadian side upon one occasion, 
that he ‘took particular notice of him, as he determined if Le ever caught him 
on the American side, he would use him in a similar manne "’ Calvin Wilson 
deposed likewise to the boastings, and in the course of his evidence he let slip 
ample proof that he, the witness, was himself a ‘ patriot " both in personal ex- 
ertions, and through the aid of his purse. Seth Hinman, a witness of the same 
stamp as Wilson, occasioned Mr. Spencer to rise in indignant remonstrance 
against the Attorney-general,who he believed wished to prevent him from shew- 
ing up the true value of testimony in which the defendant’s life was at stake. 
Wm. W. Caswell, Anson D. Quimby, Justus F. T. Stevens, and Leonard An- 
son, corroborated the matter of the boastings, and the landing of Mr. McLeod 
from one of the boats on the return of the expedition against the Caroline ; and 
on all these witnesses the Counsel for the prosecution rested his case. Mr. 
| Spencer then opened for the defendant on Wednesday afternoon, after which the 
court adjourned till Thursday morning. It is remarkable that the witnesses save 
| one were marvellously ignorant of Navy Island and the state of affairs there, 
although they were constantly passing to and from that position, and were in 
| fact portions of the so-called ‘ Patriots.” In short the affair of the trial up to 
this time, amounts to very little, either as to the degree of culpability alleged 
| or to the quality of the witnesses examined. It is just possible that the boasts 
sworn to may have been uttered, for it is the quality of mankind to exalt them- 
| selves ; but supposing this to be so, such verbiage is or ought to be valueless in 
| a court of justice, where there isa grave deliberation touching guilt or inno- 
cence, and where the life of a human being hangs in the balance. ; 
| Mr. Spencer sets up two grounds of defence ; first that there is no such thing 
| as murder growing out of an affair like that of the Caroline, because the actors 
| were obeying the orders of constituted authorities; and secondly that Mr. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1841. 

The Acadia arrived at Boston, on Tuesday, by which we received our Lon- 
don files to the 19th ult. 

The House of Commons assembled, afier its adjournment, on the 16th ult., 
when Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, and about ten others of the new cabinet, 
appeared and took the oaths and their seats, having been re-elected since re- 
ceiving their new appointments. 
the correspondence between the officers of the late government on t! 
of warming and ventilating the new house of Parlisment. The estimate for 
this purpose, Sir Robert said, amounted to moderate sum of £80,000! which 
He 


then proceeded to say that he should adopt without alteration, the Miscellaneous 


ie subject 


he did not think it proper to sanction without the consent of the house. 


Estimates of the late government, but as the first part of these estimates had 
been taken by the lump, he intended to reverse that mode and consider them 
item by item. He also said it would be necessary to make provision for the 
expiring laws, and that he should propose the continuance of the existing Poor 
Law tothe 31st July, 1842. The election petitions he hoped would not be pro- 
ceeded with this session. It was moreover not his intention to propose any new 
measures in relation to the Revenue and Finances, for he had not been able du- 
ring the month he had held office, to devise the new measures necessary in the 
present critical state of the country, but that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take an early opportunity to state the details necessary to make temporary 
provision for the existing deficiency in the income of the nation. 

Lord John Russell regretted that it was not the intention of the Premic 
propose any measures of importance during the present session, and said that he 
should, on the following day, in the Committee of supply, take the opportunity 
Sir Robert’s motion was then agreed 


r to 


to express his sentiments on the subject. 
to. Accordingly on the following day his lordship addressed the House in a 


speech of great length, and a debate ensued, which lasted till a late hour. We 


have given Lord John’s remarks together with those of Sir Robert in reply ; 

they will be found under the Parliamentary head, and will amply repay the trou- 
° » 

ble of perusal. Lord John, it will be seen, complimented the new Pre- 


mier on his appointments for Ireland, especially that of Earl de Grey as Lord 
Lieutenant, and Lord Eliot as Chief Secretary ; he also adverted to the state 
of relations with this country—re stated the McLeod case, which corresponds 
with the view taken of it in the Albion of the week before last—which is ad- 
verse to the supposition that war can arise out of it, as the two governments 
agree in their views as to the principle involved. The reply of the Premier 
was admirable. He described the difficulties of his position in relation to the 
condition of the Revenue, and the great amount of the expenditure over the na 





Sir Robert immediately moved for a copy of 


| McLeod can be proved to have been altogether unconnected with the transac- 


.| tion. He is also provided with proof that false evidence has been given by Wil- 


| son, and that Quimby is unworthy of confidence even upon his oath. Our latest 

intelligence brings matters up to the noon of Thursday. Alex. C. Hamilton 

proved the falsehood of Wilson’s evidence, Hulett Lott, Lansing W. Wetmore, 

;and David C. Bates deposed that Quimby was a man whose oath was not to be 
believed, and David H. Sears proved an alibi. It is now expected that the evi- 
dence on both sides may be closed by the end of the week. 

Since writing the above we have read more of the defence. It has been, or 
will be, proved, Ist. by Sir Allan M‘Nab, that McLeod was not in the boats, 
| and that he made out a list of all that did compose the expedition for the pur- 
pose of ubtaining rewards for them, aud that McLeod was not of the number. 
2nd. Itis proved by felve of the persons who did compose the expedition,that no 




















Mr 
days 





such person as McLeod was present—one or more of these twelve were in each 
the night of the attack on the Caroline, at Stamford, at Capt. Morrison's ; this 
is proved by Capt. M., his lady, his son, and Mrs. M.’s step-daughter, so that it 
by four witnesses, that he passed the whole night at a place five miles from the 
| scene of action. We should suppose that the jury will not go out of the box to 
Release of Grogan —We learn from the Montreal Herald that this wretch 
| has been surrendered by Sir Richard Jackson, the administrator of the govern- 
| ment of Canada, to the requisition of the American authorities. 
| handed over to the chief officer of Police by the Sheriff on the 4th, to be con- 
| veyed to the frontier and set atlarge. This is what we said, from the first mo- 
should have entertained an opinion to the contrary. ‘The idea that England had 
kidnapped him to hold him as a hostage for Mr. McLeod,was presumptuous. The 
tices. 
It appears from what fell from Sir Robert Pecl on the 17th, that Sir Edward 
Subscribers in Philadelphia will please apply for their Engravings of Windsor 
Castle, to Mr. J. R. Polluck, 205 Chestnut Street. 
A. Hawkins of Quebec is on board The Roscius has also arrived in 22 
from Liverpool. 
Castle, having issued the plates for this city and Philadelphia, The issue will 
go on at the rate of five hundred per week till all the subscribers are supplied. 


of the boats. 3rd. The alibi is fully established by several witnesses. He passed 
is rot only proven that McLeod was not present at the attack, but it is shown 
find a verdict of acquittal. 
Grogan was 
| iment, would take place,—and we are only surprized that any sensible person 
government of Great Britain is not in the habit of descending to such low prac- 
Sugden has not declined the Chancellorship of Ireland as has been stated. 
The Hendrick Hudson arrived yesterday in 26 days from Portsmouth. 
The new Plate.—We to-day give our letter press description of Windsor 
This splendid engraving is from the hand of Mr. Dick, and we feel confident it 


will give genenal satisfaction. We issue no plates now that are not worthy ofa 
handsome frame. 


Our next plate will be that of Wasninoton, which is in great forwardness. 
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COUTTS BURDETT, AND HER PERSEVERING 


Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, MP. By Richard Dunn, Esq., M.A. 
4 T.C.D., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 67. London, 1841. Published, for the 

Author, by Hudson. 

The course of true love never did run smooth ;” 
bat we hardly remember to have read or heard of ita running so rough from first 
to last, as it seems to have run with the writer of this pamphlet. 

It into the whole story of his grievances, and shews, at length, how and 
why Miss Angela Burdett Coutts would not be Dunn. Dunn-ed she certainly 
has been, but, notwithstanding the capital letters on the title page of this Let- 
ter, she has not been M.A.T.C.(h’)D.! And Poor Richard dates from the Fleet 
Prison, not Farringdon without, but Farringdon within, and a lamentable story 
he has to tell, 4 Ns 

“For six months in jail, 
And six out on bail, 
He managed to steer 
To the end of the year, 
And now he lies here.” 
Except Richard the Third, his courtship of the Lady Anne, we know of no 
Hel to this courtship of the glorified heiress of Coutts and St. Albans by 
ichard the Fourth and last, 
“Yet not to win her, all the world to nothing,” 
was enough to make a marvellous proper man as mad asa March hare. And 
Sir Francis too,— 
‘* Fathers have flinty hearts,” 
was as obdurate as his daughter; and, thereupon, Master Dunn remonstrates 
and expostulates with him in the letter, saying :— 

“T am disappointed in both yourself and your daughter. I find you are both 
unrelenting in your determination to ruin me, and to blast every prospect of my 
life. If 1 submit longer you will rob me of my property as you have of my 
liberty. I have left nothing untried that an honourable man could attempt, to 
settle this matter in some honourable and private way, but you have refused every 
overture made on my part. You know from the commencement of this painful 
and distressing affair, your family left me no alternative but to gain from your 
daughter's hands my character; and on my offering afew days since to your 
daughter and to her attorney, to leave this matter to Sir Frederick Pollock, her 
own counsel, to adjust, the answer I received from Mr. Humphreys was, that no 
settlement could take place, and that the instructions of your family were that 
he should annoy me in every way in his power, and take every advantage of 
me he could. On your shoulders and on the advisers of Miss Coutts, let the 
consequences fall of the conduct pursued towards me ; and the consequence of 
forcing me to this step. You have made the matter public ; I shall do the same, 
and now reluctantly state the entire truth, 

‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.’ 
T shall now conceal nothing that is necessary for the full vindication of my cha- 
racter and conduct towards your daughter.” 

But surely the interest of this tale of woe deserves s sympathising review, 
and “tell the truth and shame the ——,” as Poor Richard says, is our 
motto. 

Mr. Dunn, it appears from his statement, is a member of a high and (quere, 
to him?) lucrative profession, which, being suddenly smitten with love in the 
Green Park, he abandoned, and has consequently, instead of sending other un- 
fortunates to gaol, been consigned himself to three several receptacles for felons, 
and now finally to one for debtors, therein to study the practical effects, and pur- 
poses, and humanities of the law: 

“ For this is law, and this is it 
Which makes him there in prison sit, 
Which grounded is in holy writ 
And reason—” 
as wrote Sir Roger L'Estrange (we believe) a long while ago. This is very 
hard on a gentleman, who, as he relates the simple fact, — 

‘“‘ Having come to London on professional business in the month of June 1838, 
whilst walking in the Green Park on the 28th of that month, I ac- 
cidentally met your daughter, Miss Coutts, then a total stranger even 
by nameto me. As she passed I believe I attracted her attention by 
some innocent observations which [ made to some persons then talking to me. 
Meeting her some few days afterwards, I found she appeared to recognise me, 
from which casual circumstance an innocent flirtation commenced.” 

An ‘‘innocent flirtation’’ has not been correctly expounded in any lexicogra- 
phical work with which we are acquainted.* It means, in the first place, at- 
tracting the notice of a lady by impertinently remarking, loud enough for her to 
hear, asshe is walking in a public park, “ There's a fine young girl!’ then, 
learning her address, and ever after continuing to persecute her with Rejected 
Addresses, far more disagreeable than those by James and Horace Smith. This 
is Irish flirting with a vengeance ; worse than Captain H——’s, who, having 
taken very improper personal liberties with a fair Hibernian dame whom he was 
escorting home from a ball, was recalled to a sense of the decencies and 
decorums of society by a Fie, Captain H——, ha’ done! what a flirt you 
are ! 

But to return to the first auspicious meeting which made so wonderful an im- 
pression on the susceptible sensorium of our modern Romeo, he relates, that it 
‘and all following circumstances attendant on it were so singular, that they 
appeared to me as if arranged by some unseen hand, a hand which contruls our 
actions and our lives just as an All-wise Providence pleases.”’ 

Yet this believe, 
There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ; 
and so the Providence interferes, the 
Deus intersit 
Dignum vindice nodus, 
when a stranger sees the extraordinary sight of a lady taking her promenade, and 
with that modest assurance which is not peculiar to his country, though called 
impudence in others, insults her by personal observation :— 

“ In fact (sayshe) I left nothing untried that honour or esteem could dictate, 
to win, if possible, the esteem and affection ‘of the rich heiress ;’ and if this be 
a crime I plead guilty to it. Your daughter living by herself, and apparently 
her own mistress, facilitated my approaches. I felt I had no one to consult— 
no one to please, but herself; no one’s leave to ask but her own.” 

And the way in which he took leave to ask leave was worthy of the occasion 
A few days after this casual, providential, ‘ All-wise,” and exceeding foolish 
rencontre, our hero wrote to the object of his flame :— 

“ Fair Girl,—I met you on a memorable day, the 28th ult., and little did I 
think, when I saw you on that day, and said in a thoughtless manner (struck 
with your appearance), ‘There’s a fine young girl!’ that you would, in one 
short week, control my thoughts, my actions, and my life. Shall I call this ac- 
cident, or shall I thank God for this providential meeting,—truly providential, if 
all the bright hopes your brighter eyes present should be realised by you for me ? 
I find myself very unfortunate, for [ do not know a soul who is favoured with 
your acquaintance: will you, under these circumstances, forgive a man who 
feels thus, writing to you, committing to this spotless paper thoughts as pure, 

conveying to you the overflowings of his heart, when the distinguished honour 
of doing so personally is still reserved for your generosity to bestow? It may 
be imprudent to write ; yet how can it be when Heaven dictates the thoughts, 
and delicacy alone conceals from this paper a name which you shall know 
when Heaven permits me to know yourself, and which if you did not like 
I'd change? 
‘Be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet.’ 
{i. e.a Dunn]. I'd make my eyes the fountain, my heart the sponsor, your- 
self the fair priestess,—be rebaptised, and named what | am—thy lover. [Poor 
Richard!] How can you blame me? You are so generous and so confiding 
that I must be candid, and rather lose you by candour than win you by want of 
it. I think I hear you asking your friend, ‘ Who is this impudent man!’ [and no 
mistake !] Now, first,1 must say I am no nobleman, nor scion of nobility ; 
nothing more than a gentleman, and the sun of one, independent in fortune, io 
a profession which has added more integrity and worth to the British peerage 
than all the blood of all the Howards could confer. Would such a lover as 
this please you—one who, to be great, must be so by his conduct,—one who 
would bring the hard-earned laurels of life, and lay them at your feet as the of- 
ferings of love and affection? I know you will be generous enough to let me 
become your acquaintance when you know I am not altogether unworthy of this 
honour ; till then will you permit me to retrain my incognito, and think as fa- 
vourably as you can of me, till some favourable Opportunity arrives when I 


shall obtain an introduction to you! May I subscribe myself your affec- 
tionate 


** Gloucester Hotcl, July 3, 1838.” 

The writer theucefor ward beset Miss Coutts at her door, in the streets, in her 
carriage, and, in short, annoyed her in every possible manner, taking every ter- 
rified glance for a look of unutterable love, and every frightened gesture for a 
signal of the warmest reciprocal affection. Miss Coutts left town for Harro 
gate, which her fervid admirer having ascertained, he became more desperately 
impassioned than ever. His anonymous letter had not been returned and he 
instantly construed this into a mark of his acknowledged reception in the 
character he had been pleased to assume, and proceeds to address her “ in 


a 
* Yet Dr. Johnson's definition, on the authority of Lord Chesterfield, seems to em- 
brace the Dunn case :—“' Fltrtation : a desire of attracting Notice! 















could !— 

“* Dear Miss Coutts,” he writes, “‘ your condescension and kindness lead me 
to sup that the liberties I have taken, if they have not pleased, at least have 
not offended you ; and your kind smile has chased away the cloud under which 
I have sought to pour forth my sincere and warm esteem, leaving me now, I hope, 


cept my gratitude for the honour you have done me in ¢hus permitting me to 
address you.” [Only seen twice. } 

After some other rigmarole, he continues :— 

“Tt is curious, that last March, a paragraph appeared in one of the Dublin 

apers, taken from the ‘ Court Journal,’ stating that a young member of the 
Prish bar had the good fortune to stand high in the favour of Miss Burdett 
Coutts. This some kind friends applied to me; but this I laughed at, for I 
had never seen you ; nor did I believe you knew there was such a man in the 
world as myself. [Perhaps not.] On the 25th of last month I arrived in Lon- 
don on professional business; I went to the hotel I usually reside at, where 
there was no room. After trying several others, I was directed to the Glou- 
cester, where, after many objections, I consented to occupy an attic [belonging 
to a high profession,] strange enough, opposite your house,—more strange 
still, I took aseat in front of this house to see the coronation procession ; and, 
whilst at my breakfast, two ladies got possession of it; and then I walked into 
the Green Park, when, for the first time in my life, I saw you, and attracted 
your notice, I believe,by saying, in a thoughtless manner, to some persons then 
speaking of the relative beauty of the ladies who formed her Mayjesty’s suit, 
‘There is a fine young girl coming up!’ [had not the pleasure of seeing you 
again for some days, when, walking by Stratton Street [the street in which 
Miss C. resides,] you walked up and met me [and every body else who was 
on the pavé ;] even then I did not know who you were, for you had not your 
own servant with you. I however, soon discovered the secret, and who my 
fair enchantress was, and that I was living on fairy ground, and that my attic 
was a paradise, and that the house opposite contained her on whom I had so 
fondly fixed my heart. I confess I strung all these circumstances together 
with the most fond devotion—as fondly as did the most pious maid her beads : 
Iheld them [the circumstances] up, till your eyes [and good eyes they must 
have been to see such circumstances] consecrated them, and never took them 
[the circumstances] off, except to sing my morning matin and my evening ves- 
per, and, in the fondness of my heart, I said, ‘God has given me this girl.’ 
But, alas! here I am the tender [Hibernicé, tinder] idolater of absent charms, 
in a wilderness, my heart a desert, untenanted fairy ground, where my heart 
will not let one image dwell but yours. ’Tis true you gave me a smile when 
we parted—I shall never forget its sweetness; on it I must live for two days, 
for sooner I cannot get down to see you, asf am chained to theoar. It was 
my servant who stood by your carriage the day you left; from him I learned 
your destination : will you think of me—will you let me continue my atten- 
tions? Task no pledge, no answer—only let me hide my thoughts in your 
heart. Believe me sincere—believe all I say—think favourably of me—give 
a fair trial for such a prize.” {As R. Dunn.] 

This was the 10th of July, and off our hero goes to Harrogate, as he “ had 
promised,” and renewing his polite attentions, the harassed heiress was op- 
liged to call on her friend to journey from London to protect her. Mr. Edward 
Majoribanks and others interfered, but Mr. Dunn would take no denial. He 
had got his own consent to a union with the million of dross and its fair pos- 
sessor :— 

‘“‘T met (he writes to Mr. M.) and formed a regard for this lady, which, 
judging from her conduct, I had supposed met with her fullest approbation. I 
regret I should be deceived by appearances ; I am a man of firm resolve, can- 
not plead youth for being a fool any longer on this subject, nor am I insensible 
of the charms which woman possesses. A variety of accidental circum- 
stances threw me in her path. * * . You say in yeur 
note that Miss Coutts has authorised you to keep my letters; I am sure any 
communication she places in your hands, will be in the most honourable repo- 
sitory ; but if I am not to get them, you will excuse my gallantry, if Iexpress 
my wish that they should remain in the honourable custody to which I intrusted 
them,—if Miss Coutts will give them a place in the corner of her escritoire 
She will, however, permit me to remind her that in Ireland whenever a lady 
keeps the arrows she always sends for the bow.” 

Or read, Whenever a lady suffers under the harrows, she keeps the beau 
that drives its spikes into her, like the toad to which every tooth gives a tug 

Gentle means were tried to disabuse Mr. Dunn of his delusion,* but these 
failing,recourse was had to legal protection ; and the fashion in which the techini- 
cology of the law describes and provides for the safety of misfortunate lovers, 
is so beautifully illustrated by Mr. William Ballard, of the public office, Bow 
Street, police (and polite) officer, that we are sure the reader would be discon- 
tented if we did not insertthe most interesting particulars. Its being upon 
oath adds to its grand solemnity and heart-touching character. He 

* Saith, that in consequence of Mr. Dann writing to Miss Coutts, as I have 
been informed and believe, and it being feared that he would return again to 
Harrogate, I was directed to watch his movements, that accordingly I did so, 
and I could see him in his room at various times, when in general he appeared 
to be in a very restless state, pacing about the room, coming to the window fre- 
quently with his hands in his pockets ; and on Tuesday, the 11th of September 
instant, Mr. Dunn went to the basin in the Green Park which is in front of Miss 
Coutt’s house, and walked until he came in front cf the house, and then stopped 
and looked at it, walked round on the opposite side of the basin, when he again 
stood looking at the house for some minutes, then putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and hanging his head downwards, walked off in a 
sort of dejected manner, went round the basin, and then out of the gate into 
Piccadilly, and a short way down Clarges Street, when he stopped, turned 
round, and returned back up the near side of the basin towards Miss Coutt's 
house, made a short stand, looking at the house, and then returned to his lodg- 
ings; and again, on Sunday the 16th instant, after appearing in a restless state 
in his room, he came out and went direct to the basinin the Green Park, walked 
up the near side, and stood and looked at the house, then walked tothe opposite 
side, and again stood and looked at the house ; he then walked slowly away, and 
went to Hyde Park, walked through the park, and back again to the top of Gros- 
venor Place, when I left him; that inthe course of half-an-hour [ returned to 
the Green Park, and going towards the basin, met Mr. Dunn coming in a direc- 
tion from the basin.” 


What a picture of a lover over a basin! These Bow-Street limners are not 


cute a full length in a superior style. And such an effect! It sent the original 
to quod in York for twenty days. 

Encouraged by the countenance and civilities thus showered upon him by his 
fond mistress, when released from York Castle, the faithful swain returned to 
Piccadilly and the Gloncester Hotel attic. Here he was delighted with still 
stronger proofs of her devoted attachment ; for he says,— 

‘* The same scene of ridiculous conduct then commenced, andI met your 
daughter every day of her life in the same street, at the same hour, attended by 
one or two vagabonds, one dozen of whom I have had the trouble of kicking, 
and desiring them to go home and tell what they got,—fellows employed to see 
if I would go near your daughter. I wrote to you and to your daughter, remon- 
strating with you on the cruelty of keeping me inthis position; reminded you 
of your promise to me ; told you the way your daughter was acting; wrote to 
Miss Coutts—asked an interview ; went to her house—was laughed out of it; 
wrote to her friend Mr. Majoribanks ~all in vain! no answer. I must wait 


come, and equally uncertain, if he did come, whether he would not, on seeing 
me ready to go in, turn back to heaven again.” 

Why, he was himself her guardian angel, and needed no ally ! 

“T have (he writes) forgotten every consideration of family and private feel- 
ing to protect your daughter from the indiscretion, if not wickedness, of the fools 
into whose hands her affairs have so unfortunately fallen: I believe she is the 
victim of those circumstances. Iam sureI am. So much have J pitied her si- 
tuation, that in order to protect her, I forgot todefend myself: I should prefer 
falling into the hands of as many highway robbers than again fall into the hands 
of ha'fthat number of fools.” 

And to the lady herself {in March, 1840) :— 

**T do not believe it isin woman's heart to pull down the temple where she 
has been placed on the altar, built up of man’s affections: I believe she cannot 
do so, even if she wished, without at the same time bringing ruin and desolation 
on herself. It is folly for us to strive to be enemies—I believe Heaven never 
intended us to be such; for notwithstanding what I have suffered on your ac- 
count, when my worst passions get dominion over me, and they prompt me to 
curse you and leave you, my heart interposes, and forces me to bless the name 
I have ever loved. Prove to me that you do not wish to ruin me, that you will 
not ruin me, and I wiil bear al!, and still bless thy name, as oft I have. Our 
lives are not long enough for either of us to torture or distress the other longer, 
nor is our happiness so great here, or our joys so numerous, that we can 


one,— 











‘ For whilst our enemies joined in hate,‘ 
We never joined in love.’ 





* And the Rev. Mr. Rhodes writes to him in terms too plain to be misinterpreted :— 

* You knew from me, in the most distinct terms, that Miss Coutt’s dearest desire is 
never to hear from you, or to see you more ; and | call upon you as a man, connected 
with one of the most honourable professions, to relieve her mind at oz from the 
pain and distress she has so patiently and unnecessarily en lured.” 


eee A 


language which could no longer be mistaken,”—as if the preceding language | There is scarcely any step so fatal that it cannot be retraced, if we only call to 


in the bright sunshine of your favourable opinions—your lover confessed. Ac- 


to be surpassed in drawing and colouring. Jack Ketch, himself, could not exe- | 


for the troubling of the waters, it Leing quite uncertain when the angel would | 


spare more of the few we possess; this matter has become an unfortunate | 


1 


October 9, 


our a:sistance good sense and religion, remembering,— 
| * That to err is human, to forgive divine.’ 
| Now, just recollect we once loved—I believe you were sincere—I certainly was.” 
| ‘This is truly taking the bull by the horns, and not an Irish bull either—“ just 
| recollect we once loved !” and for this ye spit on me on Saturday last,” pop- 
"ped me into York gaol, and other dark and dismal dungeons among felons, made 
| me familiar with Bow Street runners, policemen, and station-houses; had me 
| assaulted, kicked, and beaten—‘* Just recollect we once loved,—I believe you 
| were sincere (could he doubt it ?)—I certainly was” (could she?) 
| But we must drop the curtain on this sad, eventful history, lamenting the ob- 
duracy of Miss Angela (not an angel, but an Englishwoman,) and asking her in 
| the language of her adorer, how any honourable, amiable, virtuous or religious 
| girl, can refuse his terms? and warning her, if she does, ‘‘ what happiness, what 
blessing, can attend such obstinacy.”—P. 45. No doubt his Fleet-ing hours 
| are spent in her worship, and he may well appeal, as he previously did :— 

| Now, consider the position you have placed mein. I have performed my 
| part of this contract, silently ratified by you; now perform yours. I cannot 
| longer struggle with the opposition { meet with from your family, nor longer 
| endure their persecution. If you cannot give me your hand and heart, give 
| me what you have robbed me of,—my honour and reputation as a gentleman.” 
| How she has done this we are ata loss to discover ; but certainly never was 
| there a lover done brown as poor Richard Dunn. 


Suntitlary. 


Sir Charles Bagot is the new governor-general of Canada, and not Sir How- 
ard Douglas. 

Sir Edward Sugden has refused to accept the Chancellorship of Ireland. 

A great anti-corn law meeting was held at Manchester on the 16th of Sept., 
the cail for which was signed by 918 of the most respectable firms and individu- 
als of the town, and at which the Mayor presided. A memorial to the Queen 


was adopted imploring her majesty to use her influence for the repeal of the 
taxes on food. : 





The quarterly averages of the weekly liabilities and assets in the Bank of 
England, as published in the Gazette of September 17, show an increase in 
the circulation of £253,000, in deposits of £96,000, in securities of £555,- 
000, and a decrease in the bullion of £131,000, compared with the last state- 
ment. 

THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 

The following is a complete list of the recent appointments :— 

Cabinet.—Duke of Wellington; First Lord of the Treasury, Sir R. Peel ; 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Right Hon- 
ourable H. Goulburn ; President of the Council, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
Privy Seal, Duke of Buckingham; Home Secrtary, Sir James Gra- 
ham ; Foreign Secretary, Earl of Aberdeen; Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Stanley ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl of Haddington; President of 
the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough ; President of the Board of Trade, 
Earl of Ripon; Secretary of War; Sir H. Hardinge ; Treasurer of the Navy 
and Payinaster of the Forces, Sir E. Knatchbull. 

Not in the Cabinet —Postmaster General, Lori Lowther ; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Lord G. Somerset ; Woods and Forests, Earl of Lincoln, 
Alexander Milne, Esq., Charles A. Gore, Esq. ; Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, Sir G. Murray ; Vice President of the Board of Trade and Master of 
the Mint, W. E. Gladstone; Secretary of the Admiralty, Hon. Sidney Herbert ; 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, Sir G. Clerk, Sir T. Fremantle; Secretaries 
of the Board of Control, Hon. W. Baring, J. Emmerson Tennent; Home 
Under-Secretary, Hon. C.M. Sutton; Foreign Under-Secretary, Lord Canning ; 
Colonial Under Secretary, G. W. Hope; Lords of the Treasury, Alexan- 
der Pringle; H. Baring, J. Young, J. Milnes Gaskell ; Lords of the 
Admiralty, Sir G. Cockburn, Admiral Sir W. Gage, Sir G. Seymour, Hon. 
Captain Gordon, Hon. H. L. Corry; Storekeeper of the Ordnance, J. R. Bon- 
ham; Clerk of the Ordnance ; Captain Boldero ; Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance. Colonel Jonathan Peel: Attorney General, Sir F. Pollock ; Solicitor 
General, Sir W. Follett ; Judge Advocate, Dr. Nicholl; Governor General of 
Canada, Sir C. Bagot; Lord Advecate of Scotland, Sir W. Rae ; Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Scotland, Duncan M‘Neil. 

Trel. --Lord Lieutenant, Earl De Grey ; Lord Chancellor, Sir E. Sugden ; 
Chief Secretary, Lord Eliot ; Attorney General, — Blackburne, Q. C ; Solici- 
tur General, Serjeant Jackson. [The Morning Fost says Mr. Pennefather.] 

Queen's Household.—Lord Chamberlain, Earl Delawarr ; Lord Steward, Earl 
of Liverpool ; Master of the Horse, Earl of Jersey; Master ofthe Buckhounds, 
Earl of Rosslyn; Captain of the Yeoman of the Guard, Marquis of Lothian ; 
Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners, Lord Forester ; Vice Chamberlain, Lord 
Emest Bruce; Treasurer of the Household, Earl Jermyn; Controller of the 
Household, Hon. D. Damer; Lords in Waiting, Lord Aboyne, Lord Rivers, 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Byron, Earl of Warwick, Viscount Sydney, Earl of 
Morton, Marquis of Ormonde, Viscount Hawarden ; Grooms in Waiting, Cap- 
tain Meynell, Ormsby Gore ; Equerry in Ordinary, Col. C.G. J. Arbuthnot ; 
Miatress of the Robes, Duchess of Buccleuch ; Ladies of the Bedchamber,Mar- 
chioness Camden, Lady Lyttleton, Lady Portman, Lady Barham, Countess of 
Charleimont. 

Prince Albert's Houschold.—Groom of the Stole, Marquis of Exeter; Lord 
in Waiting, Colville. 

Serjeant-at-Arms, Colonel Perceval ; Clerk Marshall, Lord C. Wellesley. 

Ministerial Minor Arrangements.—Earl of Haddington, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, has appointed Captain Hamilion, M.P., tu be private secretary. Lord 
Ellenborough, as president of the India board, has appointed his brother, the 
Hon. Henry Law, to be his private secretrary. Lord Ripon, president of the 
board of trade, has appointed Alexander Gordon, Esq., nephew, we believe, of 

Lord Aberdeen, to be his private secretary. Earl of Aberdeen has appointed 
| Mr. Dawkins, of the Foreign office, to be his private secretary. Sir Thomas 
| Fremantle has appointed Mr. Grey to be his private secretary. Sir George 
| Clerk, the other joint secretary to the treasury, has appointed Mr. Courtenay, 
nephew of the Earl of Devon, and son of the Right Honourable Thomas Pe- 
regrine Courtenay, who was drowned but a short time ago, to be his private 
secretary. 














| France-—The Duke d’ Aumale, one of the King’s sons, had been shot at by 
| a fellow named Pappard,but the shot did not take effect. Subsequently there were 
| some disturbances in the Rue St. Antoine, in consequence of the police attempt- 
ing to arrest some of Pappard’s accomplices, but they were suppressed by the 
National Guards. ‘There had been serious commotions at Clermont growing 
outof thecensus. A large body of troops had been assembled there, and on 
the 12th of September order had been restored. 

China —The overland mail brings ad¢ices to the 20th of May—the date we 
had by the Florida was the 19th. It does not appear that there had been any 
outbreak, or renewal of hostilities, nor indeed had any change of importance ta- 
ken place. ‘The trade in tea was going on briskly. The fulminations from Pe- 
kin, however, were as magniloquent and threatening as ever, aud the war prepa- 
rations were going on with great activity. Sir Henry Pottinger arrived at 
Bombay on the 7h of July, axd embarked, ten days afterwards, for Canton. 

The British Queen Steam Ship.—This splendid steamer sailed yesterday for 
Antwerp. A select party of gentlemen went in her on a visitto Belgium. The 
British and American Steam Company have, it is said, received for her the sum 
} of £60 000, from the Belgian government. 


The Paris papers announce the death of Mr. Hottinguer & Co. He retired 
from business some years ago, in favour of his eldest sun. 

The marriage between Lord Henry Russell and Miss Stopford takes place on 
Tuesday next. 

It is stated, by the Bristol Standard, that in a short time the merchants of 
St. Petersburgh will have a direct line of steam commsunication via the north of 
Germany, Yarmouth, and Bristol, with New York. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble returns, we understand, to Italy, prior to her debut at 
Covent-garden Theatre in the present season. 

The Earl of Malmesbury expired on Friday morning, at nine o'clock, at the 
Earl De Grey’s villa on Putney-heath, after a protracted illness. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the great seal granting the dignity ofa Knight of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto Col Francis Cockburn, Governor of the Bahame 
| Islands. 

Vauxhall Gardens, which cost the late proprietors £60,000, have been sold 
by auction for £20,200 

“The Nuremberg Gazette, of the 4th instant, mentions that the religious dif 
ferences between Prussia and the Holy See had been at last satisfactorily ad- 
usted, 

The principal editor of the Journal des Debats, M. Bertin, sen. died on Sun- 
day night, after a long illness, at the advanced age of eighty years. 





| 


| The old and highly respectable banking house of Messrs. Hobhouse and Co., 
at Bath, has stopped payment. The total amount of the liabilities is not known, 
| but it has bee» ascertained that they were creditors of Messrs. Coopers, 0! Brad- 
ford, fur between £45,000 and _ £50,000. 
The new lord-lieutenant of Ireland has been very favourably rece ived. 
It is announced by a letter from Christiania that a treaty of commerce, founded 


NJ al vy } 
on a basis of reciprocity, has been concluded between Sweden and Norway and 
' the republic of Venezuela 
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